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Editorial. 


OVERNOR BOUTWELL, as he will be called in 
Massachusetts so long as he lives, last Thursday 
passed his eighty-sixth birthday, and is still in 
good health, with intellectual vigor unabated. 
When we remember that he was governor of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the early half 
of the last century, that he was United States Senator, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Grant, and 
always a lawyer of high repute and a citizen of unspotted 
reputation, we recognize him as one whose fame already 
belongs to history. It is confined to the limits of no 
church or party, but illustrates some of the best qual- 
ities of American democracy. His old age is the ripe 
fruit of early youth and manhood, lived frugally, tem- 
perately, and wisely. His labors have been many and 
his industry continuous. He takes his daily journey 
from Groton to Boston, does his work easily, and adds 
to it many gratuitous tasks which would test the vigor 
of young men of a more athletic generation. He leads 
in age a brave band of veterans in public life and in the 
ministry who illustrate, each after his kind, rare virtues 
such as mothers may commend to their sons. 


a 


Last Sunday an exchange of pulpits was made by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of the Shepard Memorial Church 
of Cambridge and Dr. James De Normandie of the First 
Church (Unitarian) of Roxbury, Mass. Next Sunday 
it is announced that an exchange will take place between 
Dr. G. A. Gordon of the New Old South Church and Rev: 
James Eells of the First Church (Unitarian) of Boston, 
and that later in the day the two ministers will together 
officiate at.a communion service in the First Church, to 
which last Sunday Dr. Gordon invited his people. So 
far as we know, it is a mere coincidence that these two 
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events came together. Their principal significance lies 
in the fact that the bonds of ecclesiastical organization 
have given way to such an extent that doctrine and the 
higher life of the spirit are held to be independent of or- 
ganization, so that, when one minister exchanges with 
another, he no longer makes himself responsible for all 
the beliefs that his neighbor may hold. This mutual 
responsibility of belief has been the bar to exchanges 
between Orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalists for 
a hundred years. ‘These events indicate that for some 
men who are leaders on both sides of the line this bar is 
now taken down. Such events do not imply, as some 
have too hastily concluded, that Unitarians are getting 
ready to give up their independence and return to the 
fold of orthodoxy, but that they are glad to recognize 
the religion that unites them beneath the theology that 
divides them from their neighbors. 


wt 


WE reprint elsewhere a plan for the relief of ministers 
who have retired from service, together with a resolu- 
tion passed by the Worcester Association of Ministers. 
We have a society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Ministers. It was founded many years since by Nathan- 
iel Thayer and other benevolent laymen. While Dr. 
Brooke Herford was living in Boston and under his 
leadership, changes were made which brought the work 
of the society closer to the ministers who were most in- 
terested in it. A noble work has been done in the relief 
of elderly men, who otherwise would have suffered more 
from the pinch of poverty. The rule of the society has 
been perfect secrecy, so far as the general public is con- 
cerned. The proposal now is to make its work open 
and honorable in the sight of all men. While there was 
no ground for it, the charge has always been made that 
the ‘‘stigma of charity”? was put upon the work of the 
society; but it was charity only in the best sense. The 
gifts made to Garrison, Emerson, and many other noble 


men and women were really gifts of the same order, and’ 


might with equal justice be described as destructive of 
self-respect. We have received assurances from people 
who ought to know that, if this plan in its main features 
should be adopted, there would be no lack of funds to 
make it effective. 

wt 


Tue heart-breaking calamity in the theatre at Chi- 
cago is only one of many events which call for greater 
caution regarding human life. That was startling be- 
cause the horrors were heaped together; but during the 
past year it is estimated that four times as many men, 
women, and children as died in the theatre fire were 
killed upon the steam and electric railways of the coun- 
try. The total number of killed and wounded is said 
to be 26,503, of whom nearly four thousand were killed 
with sufferings as great as could attend any kind of acci- 
dent and death. These casualties exceed those of the 
most disastrous battle ever fought on the continent, and 
in many cases, if not in most, such accidents are prevent- 
able. By the expenditure of a little more money and 
the use of well-known devices to insure safety, the most 
of these lives might have been saved. If all these acci- 
dents could be heaped up together and exhibited in one 
place, reform would follow swiftly and certainly. 


wt 


An Episcopal minister in St. Paul, Minn., is opposed 
to the practice of inviting ministers of other denomina- 
tions to seats in the chancels of Episcopal churches, and 
of Episcopal clergymen taking part in the services of 
other churches. He says: ‘‘We are perfectly willing to 
Tecognize ministers of other communions as being pious, 
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learned, and devout men, who perhaps show more of 
the signs of Christianity than we do ourselves; but we 
cannot concede them the right to take part in the ser- 
vices of our own churches, because they have no author- 
ity to do this. They attend our churches either as min- 
isters or laymen. Weare glad to have them in the latter 
capacity, if they come of their own volition; but I refrain 
from asking them in that capacity out of respect for their 
conscientious opinions. We should strive for a unity 
of respect for the opinions we entertain as members of 
different faiths, but this should not be permitted to 
affect the ecclesiastical status of clergymen of different 
communions.”’ 


The Visual Line. 


Reputations are made and lost in small circles with- 
out loss or gain, of which the general public is conscious. 
Dr. Young of venerable memory, in his ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” 
said, ‘‘There was a man—and many such you might 
have met—who thought the visual line that girt him 
round, the world’s extreme.’ It is a curious fact that 
even in this cosmopolitan epoch, when all the world is 
thrown open to observation, some of the most cultivated 
men and women to be found anywhere live in little worlds 
bounded by the visual line that girts them round. They 
are inside of some circle philosophic, scientific, literary, 
social, theological, or political. All the prizes they seek 
are in sight within the horizon of their particular interest, 
and they think all the world sees what they see and takes 
note of their successes. 

Some of the sore disappointments which often follow 

.hard after great expectations and signal successes are 
due to the fact that these men and women mistake the 
public opinion of the little world in which they live for 
the public opinion of the greater world that includes all 
our lesser interests. They press on with zeal and en- 
thusiasm until they win their laurel crowns and the ap- 
plause of their associates. Then they think the world 
at last lies at their feet; but, going out to new triumphs 
among those from whom they are to win all the sub- 
stantial rewards of success, they are shocked and dis- 
appointed to find that the world is cold, unfeeling, unable 
to appreciate them, and indifferent to themselves and to 
their successes, to that which they have done and that 
which they offer for the great rewards the world has to 
give. The simple truth, of which they are ignorant, is 
that the world has never heard of them. It knows 
something of the guild to which they belong, and of 
the few great examples and exponents of the life and 
doctrine of that guild, whatever it may be, literary or 
scientific, social or theological. But the successes ‘of 
these ardent people have all been won within the 
narrow limits of their profession or clique, and the 
rumor of them has never gone abroad. 

When one turns over the leaves of a literary journal 
and sees the innumerable pictures of men and women 
posed in all manner of interesting attitudes, and reads 
minute accounts of their tastes, habits, and successes, 
there may rise in his mind sad thoughts concerning the 
fate of the majority of these ardent youths, who seem 
to themselves to have attained to fame, with fortune fol- 
lowing hard after; for he reflects that the principal item 
in the cost of their pictures is the paper on which they 
are printed, and that publicity of this kind now means 
almost nothing beyond the limits of the literary guild 
which the journal represents. 

In scientific circles the visual line becomes the horizon 
of the majority. Ardent investigators think they are 
reaching the world and making fame by their discoveries, 
when in fact the world knows nothing about them and 
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never will. Take such an admirable society, for instance, 
as the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and how many intelligent persons, representing the gen- 
eral public, could mention without reflection a dozen 
names of men who have reached eminence outside of 
the society? 

In every denomination or theological fellowship the 
same law holds. Within the limits of any denomination 
there are scores of men well known, highly prized, use- 
ful, doing honorable work, but who fancy that the visual 
line that girts them round is the world’s extreme. This 
is well enough if they do not take themselves too seri- 
ously. Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, Unita- 
rians, living close together as neighbors and friends, in 
their religious fellowships are often not in sight of each 
other. They think that the men and women they know 
in their own circle must be known in all the others. It 
would be instructive to ask the first intelligent person 
one might meet to name the ministers of any denom- 
ination, except his own, in the nearest large city or the 
one in which he lives. How many Episcopalians in 
Boston could name all the Unitarian clergymen in that 
city, or how many Unitarians could name all the Epis- 


copalian clergymen or the Congregationalists of Boston ? 


How many intelligent editors in the country who are 
not Unitarians could off-hand name half a dozen of our 
leaders? We fell in recently with a very eniinent editor 
who, condescending to be agreeable and earnestly trying 
to make conversation, showed beyond a doubt that he 
didn’t know the difference between Universalists and 
Unitarians, even in cases where he was personally ac- 
quainted with them. 

These facts, which any one can verify who takes the 
trouble to think about them and ask a few questions, 
will be useful to people who take themselves too seri- 
ously, and suppose themselves to be exercising influence 
which they do not have, and to be of importance in a 
world that never heard of them. Disappointments 
would be less keen and common, expectations would be 
moderated, and general happiness increased if it were 
more generally known that what is called publicity in 
our ‘ime is so common that it does not distinguish one 
man from another, and is really another form of privacy. 

They who are really modest in their estimate of them- 
selves and of their deeds, being deceived by this pseudo- 
publicity, sometimes put themselves in an attitude which 
is to the outer world ridiculous. They are accused of 
self-importance, of self-conceit, of over-estimating their 
value and services, when they are only taking themselves 
at the estimate of the little guild of fellow-workers and 
friends who furnish their horizon and think they are 
accepting the estimate of the world. 


The Money-mill. . 


There is a wide-spread feeling that material interests 
have advanced with us out of proportion with more im- 
portant interests. The commercial and industrial era 
has grown plethoric, and it seems that it must find a 
culmination, and perhaps a decline, before many years. 
There is a lesson in such a tragedy as that of Whitaker 
Wright, the man of fabulous millions, who, after com- 
manding wealth that can only be compared with Dumas’s 
dream of Monte Cristo, ended his life at the moment 
of his condemnation to penal servitude for a term of 
years. 

In view of such an example the mad passion or gain 
has a ghastly, tragical color. We see in the light of his 
career that its triumphs are the most evanescent, the 
most illusory of all. When the money has fled, there 
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is less left to the multi-millionaire than to the day laborer, 
who at least has hardened muscles and a valuable power 
of endurance for earning a day’s wage. 

In view of the fact that we are a nation of money- 
getters, busy in the great money-mill, the growing sense 
of dissatisfaction with some phases of our civilization is 
a healthy sign. There are refined and cultivated people 
occasionally to be found, who would prefer to be poor 
and enjoy freedom of soul and the possession of them- 
selves rather than be tied to the triumphal car of great 
riches with their false standards of life, and, more than 
all, their besotted and unequivocal self-satisfactions. 

There are noble and lovely ideals that have been too 
much lost sight of in our day of rapid gain and money 
worship. The golden calf is much too small an image. 
The golden elephant comes nearer the fact. If excessive 
poverty is to be deplored, it may be said that excessive 
riches is as baneful to the soul. The man who begins 
to roll up wealth with the idea that he will use it for good 
objects by and by is very apt to end by loving acquisi- 
tion for its own sake and forgetting the generous senti- 
ments of his youth. There are noble exceptions to the 
rule; but they cannot do away with the fact that the 
millionaire has impregnated society with the subtle aura 
of gain, set up false standards of living, and intensified 
envy and hatred between classes. 

The nation is advanced by those who are willing to 
put aside gain for objects of intellectual, scientific, hu- 
mane purpose. The money-making ideal in imitation 
of great financiers and captains of industry is not the 
best for our youth. It fires their souls with the desire 
to get rich quick, and in so much it degrades the higher 
instincts. The upper realms of thought and intellect 
become barren where there are few minds stimulated 
to know, to investigate, to discover, quite apart from 
profit and loss. It is a singular compensatory sign that 
the love of gain is among the most barren and unproduc- 
tive of mental influences. The man who raises a field of 
turnips may have more vital connection with nature 
and life than the hoarder of wealth. 

So it were well if we could put the best things upper- 
most, and banish this corrupted ideal by which every 
village boy yearns to be a millionaire and every girl in 
factory or shop a fine lady in silks and diamonds. The 
degeneration is very subtle. It permeates society. It 
widens the gap between labor and capital.. It separates 
class from class. Can we ever get back to the estima- 
tion of people for what they are and not for what they 
have? The unexampled prosperity of our country has 
had this inevitable boomerang. ‘Those who have much 
want more. Those who have nothing are afflicted with 
the gangrene of envy toward the rich. 

In viewing the great money-mill of a vast city, where 
all the wheels turn for the grinding out of wealth, one 
thinks with deep longing of the application of the gospel 
of Christ to this strange, absorbing, passionate struggle, 
where all is lost sight of but the main chance. Marvel- 
lously pathetic it seems at times, and instead of money- 
grinding it looks like the grinding of human bodies and 
souls. How solemn on the great turmoil fall the words, 
“Little children, love one another,” ‘‘Do unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto you!’’ How simple 
a rule for the curing of human woes, but how hard of 
application! 

The struggle to make one dollar earn two,—a struggle 
so concentrated, so intense, it seems impossible for the 
absorbed multitude to think of the soul God gave them, 
or of the purpose and aim of life.—what hurry, what rush, 
what pushing and striving not to lose a moment from 
this absorbing occupation! Will anything better than 


_this irrepressible conflict ever come, we ask sadly? Will 
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life ever be saner, healthier for the masses? Will a 
new spirit ever arise when the real valu<s of existence 
will come uppermost and these false gods will fall into 
the dust? 

The exclusive pursuit of material things leaves the 
soul gray and joyless. There is no fructifying principle 
in money to open the deep springs of being. It is the 
spiritual nature that irradiates life, touches love, imagina- 
tion, sentiment, gives a high contentment and a deep 
philosophy. If we strive to grasp and gather to our- 
selves great stores of worldly goods, the curse of him who 
dwells in the ‘‘palace of art’’ overtakes us,—the curse of 
that subtle kind of selfishness that says, ‘‘We have a 
right to our own,”’ and forgets that all is God’s. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Committee of Counsel for Work in 
Greater Boston. 


On the afternoon of January 27 a meeting was held 
at headquarters which was looked upon by many of those 
present as the possible beginning of closer co-operation 
and larger success in our Boston work. The meeting 
was called in consequence of the following vote, passed 
at their last meeting by the directors of the Associa- 
tion :— 


Voted, That the president be authorized to call together a per- 
manent Committee of Counsel for the work in and near Boston, 
said committee to consist of the president and secretary of the 
Association as its president and secretary, together with the pastor, 
the chief lay officer, and the president of the branch Alliance of each 
Unitarian church in Suffolk County and Brookline, or as many of 
such churches as adopt this proposal. 


In response to the call there assembled representative 


members of twenty-one of the thirty-one churches of . 


our order in Boston and Brookline. Remarks were made 
by the president and secretary to set forth the need of a 
Committee of Counsel in Boston, and to outline the sort 
of questions it would be called upon to consider. To a 
certain extent this committee will, in its limited field, 
correspond to the missionary councils of the Middle West 
and the South, and the directors of the Middle States 
Conference. Matters pertaining to missionary appro- 
priations in Suffolk County will be discussed in the Com- 
mittee of Counsel previous to the meeting of the New 
England Committee of the directors of the Association, 
who will then be able to act more wisely. It is not 
planned that the Committee of Counsel shall have any 
executive function. Executive responsibility is to be 
placed entirely in the hands of the directors of the Asso- 
ciation. 

But the affairs of the assisted churches will be but a 
small part of the problem to be considered by the Commit 
tee of Counsel. Our dream is that in the course of years 
this committee may acquire such a weight through the 
general respect of the Boston Unitarians that it will be 
freely consulted by every church at its moments of dif- 
ficulty, or at such times as it has serious problems to 
solve. Such a committee could have no authority over 
a church or an individual, but it could easily acquire 
such a knowledge of the conditions and possibilities of 
our work in Boston that it would have very great weight 
in guiding the course of churches that feel inclined to 
change their location, and also in helping to form wise 
decisions as to the use which should be made of funds 
resulting from the sale of disused church buildings. Such 
a committee should be able to point out more wisely 
than the members of a single church could do what steps 
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on the part of that church would serve the future of our 
cause in Boston most thoroughly. The committee 
should study the condition of each one of the Boston 
churches, finding out the causes for the strength and 
usefulness of those that are strongest, and trying to bring 
to bear upon the less prosperous churches the knowledge 
and inspiration thus acquired. 

It was recognized by all present that they assembled 
not as official representatives of the several churches, but 
simply on the summons of the directors of the Associa- 
tion. A vote was passed approving this action of the 
directors. It was however felt that before proceeding 
further the individual churches should be asked to co- 
operate as such, and a vote was passed inviting the 
several churches to ratify the formation of this commit- 
tee. Such action on their part will not, however, make 
the committee a delegate body with power to pass votes 
binding the churches; it will remain simply a Committee 
of Counsel. Meetings will be held on the first Tuesdays 
of October, January, and April, or at the call of the 
president of the Association. It was further voted to 
approve the plan outlined by the call to the meeting, 
making the president and secretary of the Association 
officers in the same capacity of the Committee of Counsel. 

Our brethren in the Trinitarian Congregational churches 
of Boston have felt a similar need, and to meet it have 
but recently effected a system of organization closely 
resembling the method outlined above. ‘They, like our- 
selves, desire closer co-operation among the churches, a 
stronger esprit de corps among the people, a wiser and 
more continuous attention to the seizing upon strategic 
points for the development of the cause they serve. 
What we desire to accomplish is to get our forces so 
closely knit together that without the sacrifice of the 
independence of anv church it will be possible to bring 
to bear upon any situation or problem the united sym- 
pathies and strength of all the churches. 

CuarLis E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THAT President Roosevelt is averse to the application 
of pressure by or upon federal office-holders to obtain his 
nomination for the Presidency is made plain by the pub- 
lication last week of a newspaper article which evidently 
has the sanction of the Chief Executive. Mr. Roose- 
velt is quoted as saying, ‘‘If I had to pack the national 
convention with federal office-holders to get the nomina- 
tion, I would not turn my hand over to get it.’”’ It is 
known that the President has expressed his desire that 
as few federal office-holders as possible be elected dele- .. 
gates, and that the representatives of the Republican 
party in the national convention be left untrammelled 
in their choice of a candidate for the highest office in the 
land. Comments upon the President’s attitude in this 
regard by Republican papers indicate a general confi- 
dence that Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination may safely be 
left to the voters in his party. 


Sad 


AFTER the coroner’s jury which had been investigating 
the question of the responsibility for the disastrous fire 
in the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago had named Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison of that city as one of the eight per- 
sons to be held to await the action of the grand jury, 
Judge Richard S. Tuthill on Wednesday of last week 
discharged the chief executive of the Western metropolis 
from technical custody. In commenting upon the 
court’s action, the judge said that Mayor Harrison was 
in no way guilty or liable, and that the coroner’s jury 
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in ordering the mayor held to the grand jury had put 
an unjust stigma upon an official who had not failed in 
his duty in any particular, either by omission or com- 
mission. Among the other city officials who were named 
by the coroner’s jury were the building commissioner, 
a building inspector, the chief of the Chicago fire depart- 
ment, and the fireman who was on duty in the theatre 
when the fire broke out. 


THE much-mooted pension problem was brought to 
the fore in the House of Representatives on Wednesday 
of last week, when Mr. Sulloway of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, intro- 
duced a service and age pension bill which promises to 
broaden and multiply the scope of the nation’s bounty 
to its soldiers and their kin. Mr. Sulloway’s measure, 
if it is made a law, will give to each soldier who served 
ninety days and who reaches the age of sixty-two years, 
$8 a month; sixty-six years, $10 a month; and seventy 
years, $12 a month. In addition to the above rates the 
bill would give to any man who served two years or more 
an increase of $2 a month in each of the classes desig- 
nated in the foregoing provision. The minimum of pen- 
sions allowed is increased by the bill to $8 a month,— 
the pres nt minimum being $6,—augmenting the pen- 
sions of 125,394 soldiers who now are on the rolls at $6 
a month. 

wt 


Errorts are being made by foreign cotton manufacturers 
and by European governments to find a source of addi- 
tional supply of cotton. The cotton-mills of the world have 
felt the disastrous effects of reckless manipulation of the 
prices of the staple by speculators on both sides of the 
Atlantic, whose activities are aided greatly by the fact 
that the supply is so limited in proportion to the demand 
that it can be ‘‘cornered’”’ with relative ease. The re- 
ports of the possibilities of growing enormous quantities 
of cotton in the Soudan are of especial interest at a time 
when the price of the commercial article is being forced 
up to figures unprecedented since the war by a small 
group of financiers operating in New York and New 
Orleans. If cotton in large quantities should become 
an actuality in the Soudan, it is believed the world’s 
commerce would be benefited greatly. 


& 


Events in Tokio and St. Petersburg continue to be 
indecisive in their bearing upon the possibilities of a 
clash between Russia and Japan. It was apparent at 
the beginning of the week that the Russian foreign office 
did not intend to commit itself without the greatest de- 
liberation upon any of the points advanced by the Japan- 
ese government in its last note to St. Petersburg. There 
was an unmistakable feeling in Paris that a serious ob- 
stacle had been encountered in the efforts of the two 
powers to reach an agreement concerning the respective 
““spheres of influence”’ in Korea and Manchuria. It was 
taken for granted in the French capital, which has a 
profound financial interest in Russia’s foreign policies, 
that Count Lamsdorff had failed to discover a possibility 
of acceding to the Japanese demands without affecting 
the dignity of the Russian empire or jeopardizing its 
great interests in the Far East. In Japan the desire for 
an early settlement of the controversy was more appar- 
ent than ever. 

Pd 


Unusuat conditions confronted the British Parlia- 
-ment when it began its sessions on last Tuesday. The 
effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign to establish an 
imperial protective policy was apparent in a radical re- 
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atrangement of party lines on the government benches 
in the House of Commons, which for the present session 
is made up of seven distinct factions. The Unionist 
party is divided mainly on the following three lines: 
the followers of Premier Balfour, who favor a policy of 
tariff retaliation, but who object to protection; the 
Chamberlain party, who insist that protection is neces- 
sary to the unity of the empire; and the out-and-out 
Free-traders, who are opposed to any changes in the 
existing fiscal system. The Liberals, though overwhelm- 
ingly free traders, are separated into two factions on the 
question of leadership, and the labor delegation consti- 
tutes its third division. The seventh faction is made up 
of John Redmond and the Irish party. On the other 
hand, the conservatives present a comparatively united 
body. 
Fd 


AN interesting experiment in an attempt to lower the 
prices of food for the mass of the people is being 
made by the municipal council of Vienna. That body, 
aroused to action by the tactics of the agrarians who have 
forced up the price of meat, has decided to secure the 
importation of a- supply from transatlantic sources. 
The first shipment of Argentine beef to Vienna arrived 
at the middle of this week; and the agrarians, as rep- 
resented by their agents in the Austrian capital, were 
prepared to prevent its sale by legal means, and it is 
believed that they will obtain the support of the imperial 
government. Energetic protests against the action of 
the municipal council of Vienna have been forwarded 
to the minister of the interior by associations of farmers 
and cattle-men throughout Austria, arguing that irrep- 
arable damage would be done to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country if the importation of meat from 
America were permitted. 

ed 


SoME indication of a coming awakening in China is 
seen in the recent despatch of forty Chinese students by 
the viceroys of Hankow and Wuchang to various Euro- 
pean educational institutions, mainly for the purpose of 
studying modern military methods. Some of the stu- 
dents, however, will go to Brussels to acquire a knowl- 
edge of commercial methods, mining, railroads, and in- 
ternational law. ‘The military models to be pursued by 
the majority are those of Russia and Germany. While 
individual Chinamen have heretofore obtained official 
sanction in seeking an education in Europe or America, 
the recent action by the Chinese viceroys is the first in- 
stance of an organized attempt by the Chinese govern- 
ment to obtain native officers, engineers, and commer- 
cial experts who have been trained in European schools, 
and is taken as an indication of the intention of China 
to adopt the European military system in the near 
future. 


* Brevities, 


A good Methodist friend writes us concerning some re- 
marks of ours on Methodism, ‘“‘You diagnose the real 
mind and spirit of our Methodism perfectly.” 


The true priest mediates for every man between his 
own violated conscience and the loving kindness of the 
Divine Law-giver. The ceremonies of his office are 
mere incidents and symbols. 


People who work hard are apt to look for some “‘bracer”’ 
which will supply the energy they need, or at least give 
them a sense of relief. But sufficient air, food, and sleep 
furnish the only permanent bracers for working people. 
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When one considers what Unitarianism had to do 
without, in its effort to be honest, it is surprising that 
it has any standing and success among the denomina- 
tions that claim to be the receivers and administrators 
of so many divine revelations and gifts. 


Popular feeling comes in waves. Just now a wave of 
moral feeling is rising which may show itself as a passion- 
ate desire for a better standard of morals and an increase 
of moral and social helpfulness. Many things need re- 
forming, and an open disgust with vice is getting to ex- 
press itself in no uncertain way. 


The revivals of religion which have blessed the world 
most have been freed from the leadership ot professional 
revivalists. They have come out of a wide-spread con- 
sciousness of personal and social delinquency and a de- 
sire, simultaneously awakened in many minds, to escape 
degrading conditions and ‘‘take a new start.” 


Hereditary influences are fixed facts in human experi- 
ence, but they are commonly misinterpreted. A child in 
herits from his ancestors, but it may be from any one of 
the two thousand which are included in only ten genera- 
tions of his forebears. He may resemble neither his 
father or his mother, and yet be a marked case of he- 
reditary influence. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Central Truth of Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

How do we as Unitarians differ from others that ‘‘pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians?’ Chiefly, says popu- 
lar opinion, in that we do not believe that Jesus is God, 


or that his death on the cross saves men from hell fire. - 


In other words, Unitarians are distinguished, in the pop- 
ular estimation, not by the things they believe, but by 
the beliefs they reject. 

Surely, if this were so, however necessary our cause 
might be, it would never become a popular gospel. But 
even some Unitarians themselves seem to be content 
that our position should be stated in this negative way, 
and that we be ranked among those that are Christians 
more or less. Recently a writer in the Christian Reg- 
ister complained that Unitarianism ‘‘never had a great 
fertile idea that could be apprehended by the people.”’ 
Against this statement let us put a part of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s summary of Unitarian thought. He says that 
Christianity shall be reborn, ‘‘with a belief in the incar- 
nation of God in humanity in the place of the personal 
incarnation of God in Jesus Christ.”’ 

The trouble with us is not that we have no gospel 
capable of appealing to the heart of the common people, 
but that we do not make this most precious doctrine 
clear and prominent in our preaching. Christian Science 
is appropriating this doctrine to its own peculiar uses. 
Surely, then, we cannot think it a truth unwelcome or 
uninteresting to the masses. It is as easy to believe 
in the incarnation of God in humanity as it is to hold 
to the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. We simply 
have the larger truth, of which the older traditional 
doctrine is a limited and fantastic expression. But too 
often we veil it under obscure or ambiguous phrases, 
or perhaps allow it to be merely suggested by what we 
say. We tell of the fatherhood of God, and hope that 
some will gather from that thought the idea that we are 
in the fullest sense children of this Infinite Father. But 
to most persons the fatherhood of God means only his 
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loving-kindness, like that of a parent to his child. But 
what we believe ourselves, and ought to make the people 
know, is that we are not adopted children, but that we 
are vitally related to God, each human soul being part 
and parcel of Deity. Everybody needs this faith. Every 
normal person can graspit. If wedo not make it popu- 
lar, the fault is in ourselves. People would talk no more 
about the ‘‘pale negations of Unitarianism,”’ if only we 
were determined that we should teach one thing if nothing 
else,—this saving truth of the God within ourselves, 
the thought that ‘‘we lie open on one side to the deeps 
of spiritual being, the attributes of God.”’ 
JosEPH C. ALLEN. 
YARMOUTH, ME. 


Religion and Science. 


Editor of the Christian Register :— 

You say in your issue of January 21, p. 59, that ‘‘since 
Spencer and Darwin began their work we can call to 
mind no discourse on religion by a scientific man that 
had any lasting value, and no discourse on science by 
a theologian that was particularly helpful.” But, while 
this statement may have some warrant in the worthless 
products on each side that attempts to confute the other 
have called forth, does it not need a good many quali- 
fications and exceptions? 

Look on the scientific side. The names of La Conte 
(‘Religion and Science”? and ‘‘Evolution as related to 
Religious Thought”), of Fiske (‘‘The Idea of God”’ and 
‘Destiny of Man’’), of Jordan (‘‘Foot-notes to Evolu- 
tion”’ and ‘‘The Blood of the Nation’’), of Gunning (‘‘Life 
History of Our Planet”’ and articles in the Jndex), of 
Clifford (‘‘The Scientific Basis of Morals’’), of Cope 
(“Origin of the Fittest’’), of Grant?Allen (‘‘Evolution of 
the Idea of God’’), and of Dana and Gray (their early 
articles on the higher implications of Darwinism) are a 
few that immediately come to mind as those of scientific 
men who have discoursed helpfully on religious themes. 
Then surely the works of Huxley, Tyndall, and even 
Haeckel as criticisms on the old methods and positions 
of theology and of its attitude toward science have not 
been without some ‘“‘lasting value.’’ And Spencer’s own 
writings, ‘“The Data of Ethics,’ the first and fifth chap- 
ters of ‘‘The First Principles,’ the part of sociology 
which discusses ‘‘Ecclesiastical Institutions,’ and his 
doctrine of ‘‘The Infinite and Eternal Energy out of 
which all things proceed,” are discourses of a scientific 
man on religion which are likely to endure as long as 
anything theology itself has set forth. Only last week 
I had a letter from a, lady, a stranger, which spoke of 
the help the idea of an Infinite and Eternal Energy per- 
vading the universe is being to her as one ‘‘having to 
meet the change of doctrine in our time.’’ 

Then turn to the religious side of the statement. 
Surely with regard to such works as those of Savage 
(‘The Religion’? and ‘‘The Morals of Evolution’’), of 
Powell (‘‘Our Heredity from God’’), of Drummond (‘‘The 
Ascent of Man’’), of Zahm in the Catholic Church (‘‘Evo- 
lution and Dogma’’), of Shutter (‘‘Applied Evolution’’), 
and of Sunderland (‘‘The Spark in the Clod’’), all of 
them discoursing as theologians on scientific matters, 
are what thousands of people can testify have been to 
them ‘‘particularly helpful.’’ 

Indeed, now when belief in the supernatural basis of 
religion is so rapidly passing away, are not more works 
of this kind needed to show its underlying natural foun- 
dations? The story is told in the Life of Euler, the great 
astronomer and mathematician, that the minister of a 
Berlin church came to him one day, exclaiming: ‘‘Re- 
ligion is lost! Faith has mo longer any basis! The 
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heart is no longer moved! When I quote the Bible and 
the ancient philosophers, and tell my audience about 
the majesty and glory of God, half of them do not listen 
to me and the other half either go to sleep or leave the 
church.” Euler advised his friend to try taking his 
subjects for awhile from the book of nature rather than 


from those of theology. Tell them, said he, about the. 


majesty and glory of the sun, the wonderful company 
of the planets, the myriads of fixed stars, the speed 
of light and the infinity of the skies, as expositions 
of the wisdom and greatness and glory of God. The 
good men promised to follow his advice, but the next 
week appeared gloomier and more downhearted than 
ever. ‘‘What has happened?’ asked Euler in surprise. 
“Did they all likewise go to sleep under your preach- 
ing to them the marvels of the stars as the work of 
God?” ‘‘Oh, no!’ sighed the minister. ‘‘When I told 
them about them, they went to the other extreme. They 
forgot the respect due to the sacred church: they broke 
out into rounds of applause!”’ 

If I may speak of my own experience, while I do not 
have much more than a profound delight in scientific 
studies, the little knowledge I do have has been to me 
of more value in my ministry and, I thing I can say, of 
more help to others than nine-tenths of my acquaintance 
with what is ordinarily regarded as theology. As an 
illustration, while studying with a company of ladies 
and gentlemen the subject of evolution, I incidentally 
drew attention now and then to some of its higher im- 
plications. At the close of the meetings an intelligent 
young German, a city official, came to me, saying, ‘‘Mr. 
K., I have always been a downright: sceptic in religious 
matters, and I am not a great deal more than that now; 
but I want to say that the first and only gleam of light 
I have ever got on religion is what has come in your 
class.” It was one instance among scores, and I sup- 
pose all our ministers dealing with the matter have had 
similar experiences. 

The fact, is science needs religion to be the interpreter 
of its higher meanings, and religion equally needs science 
to correct its vagaries and to hold it down to logical 
methods of dealing with its themes. While each depart- 
ment of knowledge demands more and more in our day 
its own specific talent, it is equally true that they are 
running more and more across what were once thought 
to be each other’s boundary lines, and that a man to be 
proficient in any one must have some acquaintance with 
them all. For instance, photography to-day is the 
handmaid of astronomy, revealing worlds that not even 
the telescope’s eye can see; the fully equipped physician 
must know something about radium and the X-ray; 
the precession of the equinoxes is throwing light on some 
of the most intricate problems of geology; and, curiously 
enough, an important point in hermeneutics was settled 
awhile ago by the use of chemistry and the microscope. 

Pre-eminently is this broadening out into other fields 
true of religion. I thought we had got over the idea of 
its being confined to religious things. ‘‘No pent-up 
Utica is ours.’”’ Its scope is all truth, all life. If criti- 
cism in our day has closed for it somewhat the infallible 
Bible, science—God be thanked!—is opening for it the 
universe as its larger sacred book. To know all it teaches 
it must learn to read all its pages. And the time will 
come when our theological schools will aim, not indeed 
to equip their students with omniscience, but to give 
them such a familiarity with science and its methods as 
will enable them to go themselves and to guide others 
through alike its bright and its myriad dark places up 
into that sunlight of God into which, I believe, it all 
opens. Joun C. KIMBALL. 


SHaron, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Manhood, 


BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


All of the people are out on the street 
To welcome their hero with noisy acclaim, 
With salvos of cannon his coming they greet, 
And at evening the windows will kindle to flame; 
But let it be so 
That deserved is the show, 
Then the man must be worthier far than the name. 


All the singers may sing their proud anthems of praise, 
For some exploit of daring the glorious meed, 
All the hills in the belfry their clamor may raise, 
And the news spread abroad with incredible speed; 
But yet if for aye 
This tribute they pay, 
Then the man must be nobler by far than the deed. 


The Muse may record the fair virtues of men, 
Their pious devotion in splendor may paint; 
But the glowing encomiums traced by her pen 
In the ages’ forgetfulness soon will grow faint, 
Unless it shall be 
The revered devotee 
As a man had been holier far than the saint, 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


IX. 


In no long time again after this the men in the forges, 
together with a few young farmers, called a meeting in 
the school-house for the purpose of starting a lyceum 
in which questions of moment should be discussed by 
the members, sans peur et sans reproche (dear reader, 
I have stolen this from Worcester’s Dictionary); and 
for a time there was no fear and no reproach, nor would 
have been if they had left us free to handle questions 
close of kin to the first proposed,—‘‘ Which are the most 
beautiful, the works of art or the works of nature ?”’— 
harmless as new milk and honey. But men from the 
city came in who cared for none of these things, and 
were by no means content to leave us to our own de- 
vices. Emerson says, or sings, 


“The old wine darkling in the cask 
Feels the bloom of the living vine.” 


I ventured once to show him the figure in Butler’s ‘‘Hudi- 
bras” in very near the same words, and he said he had 
never seen or heard of the lines to the best of his recol- 
lection. This was the early spring-time of evolution 
and the truth of the descent of man. The question was 
proposed for discussion in a speech far too long, I thought, 
by a gentleman from the city. We were not prepared 
to admit the question, only to condemn the whole heresy 
from Alpha to Omega. The creation of this world in 
six days, the story of the making of man, and the woman 
from his rib, and the fall and what followed,—he whistled 
these down the wind. These things were myths, he said, 
or poems or what not. Man had not fallen, but had 
won his way from the monad to the eminence on which 
we stood. Well, I for one was amazed. This was the 
most frightful heresy I had ever heard. If my memory 
is true, I was the only man who tried to frame an answer, 
and was indeed the only man who stood in a pulpit 
on the Sunday as a Christian teacher. The ministers 
gave us a wide berth. They did not believe in free plat- 
forms. So I stood alone, and not content to scold; for 
I think this was the staple of my speech. I must needs 
try satire in verse, or, as Douglas Jerrold said once of 
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a friend’s effort, in worse, of which I happily remember 
only these lines our good editor may prudently suppress. 
They were suggested by a complaint my fine heretic had 
made in our last meeting about the mosquitoes in which 
I took their part :-— 


If your theories hold good, 

Man was a muskeeter, 

So we're all one flesh and blood, 
Only you’re compleeter. 

I may hope to be a man 

In the good time coming: 

Now we’re working to your plan, 
Letting blood and humming. 


I should be a bit ashamed to recall the doggerel if I 
did not remember things from dignitaries of the Church 
not much better as an answer to the truth of evolution 
which since that time has grown so radiant to the mind 
of thoughtful men. 

Shall I say now that another question sprung on us 
not willingly, but perforce because ours was still a free 
platform, was this, ‘‘Are the Garrisonian Abolitionists 
entitled to the confidence and support of the American 
This was a burning question then, and it set 
the lyceum afire. I hated slavery as a certain personage 
was said to dislike holy water. My dear father, when 
he was a young man, went without sugar in his tea for 
a long spell, and gave the money he saved to help free 
the slaves in the West Indies, though he loved the sweet- 
ening as he loved his pipe, which he could not give up. 
So there was an inborn instinct, it may be, of revolt at 
the curse. I remember also that my employer’s son 
lent me ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? when it was published, 
and I sat up one whole night and until past midnight on 
the next after a full day’s work to read the story. 

But the brotherhood in the church and conference 
fought shy of the question as a rule, with some noble 
exceptions, while especially it was never mentioned in 
the pulpit for good or evil in the whole nine years by 
the ministers in charge of the churches. 

I went into the debate as a duck goes into the water, 
but argued the best I knew for the gradual abolition of 
the curse, because I believed this was the good and safe 
way. But one evening Lucretia Mott came to the meet- 
ing and spoke as one who was moved by the holy ghost. 
She held no argument: she just poured out her soul on 
us. Some one says that in the abolition meetings of 
those times eloquence was dirt cheap: her speech that 
evening was of gold, well refined. She could quote from 
the Bible, chapter and verse; and the ancient inspiration 
blended with the new-born from her lips and heart. ‘The 
whole question grew luminous to me through the light 
and the fire from heaven; and at the next meeting I made 
a clean breast of it in a very few words, and then sat 
down,—told them that I also was a Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionist from that day out. And now I think of this ex- 
perience as one of the most pregnant moments in my 
life, when the divine hand ‘‘led me by a way I knew not 
and brought me into a large place,’—the church and 
fellowship that for almost forty-five years has been my 
glory and my joy. I cannot for my soul’s health say 
amen to what has been said to me and about me when 
I attained just now to the eighty years. The dear friend 
whose words on that evening wrought the change in my 
mind and purpose told me once that, when she spoke in 
a woods meeting many years before down in Maine, an 
Indian chief stalked up to her after the meeting closed, 
‘held out his hand, and said, ‘‘You have done well, if you 
do not think so.’ And this she said was a memorable 
word, the good caution of the old chief; and it was a 
good word to me. 

All the same, I am wandering from my text, and must 
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go on to say that my lot lay with the Abolitionists to 
the wonder of the kindly fellowship of the saints in the 
churches. They were alarmed; those men and women 
were infidels of the worst brand; I was touching pitch 
and must needs be defiled. The time came soon when 
I spoke at their meetings in the city, and went forth also 
from home hither and yonder to speak on the holy Sab- 
bath day. It was a real grief to them. Some spoke to 
me sweetly about this, and some gave me the cold shoul- 
der, for which I could not blame them. In a memory of 
my dear friend and father in our faith, Dr. Furness, 
printed in the Christian Register, I told of the debt I owe 
to him, how he asked me to preach for him in his absence, 
and I gladly did this. It was the last proof of my decline 
and fall from grace. I never cared for what we call 
dogma, but the rumor spread that I did not believe any 
more in the doctrines so precious and essential, and this 
also was true, but not by flat denial in the pulpit. This 
I did not feel free to do, but preached much more, I 
think, about the life that now is, because this was what 
always lay near my heart. Did not do many things 
they thought I ought to do, and the fetters hurt me, so 
that I made up my mind to resign as a local preacher at 
the coming quarterly conference in January, 1859. 

The president of that conference is the presiding elder. 
He had also made up his mind to clear the murky atmos- 
phere, and asked me, with no grain of unkindness, if 
I would answer some questions he must ask me by re- 
quest of the brethren, who feared I was not sound in 
the faith. The first was, Did I think it was becoming 
my standing in the church to speak from infidel plat- 
forms and preach in an infidel pulpit? I said that 
is not an infidel pulpit. Then there were questions 
about doctrine and dogma, the Trinity, eternal pun- 
ishment, and total depravity, with more of the 
same tenor. I said ‘‘No” to each question. Whereat 
one brother cried out, ‘‘This is what comes from going 
I said also I had come to the con- 
ference bound to tell them where I stood if the presiding 
elder had not asked the questions, and to resign from 
my office; and he said, not unkindly, ‘‘There was no help 
for it.’ 

And, at a very full meeting in the church on the Sun- 
day morning, the good man—for he was good—told the 
people what had come to pass. There was no taint on 
me, he told them, and no shadow save this. I did not 
go to the meeting; but the dear hefpmeet was there, and 
told me there were moans and weeping. I was not de- 
prived from my membership in the church. I still hold 
this, and may touch other memories that make good my 
word as I draw near to the end of my story. 


The Negro Problem. 


BY AXEL LUNDEBERG. 


The air is black just now with the negro question, 
some one has fittingly remarked. Yes, black in more 
than one sense. For it has been asked and asked time 
and again, What shall we do with our great colored pop- 
ulation? And, while many answers have been given, 
still there has been no satisfactory solution. ‘The prob- 
lem is a knotty one. It resembles fire. Nobody can 
touch it without burning his fingers. So did Mr. Roose- 
velt. So have hundreds of other well-meaning men and 
women done. And still we are not nearer a solution 
now than before the war, perhaps farther from it. 

Very few of us seem to realize or at least are loath to 
admit that this question, like some problems in mathe- 
matics (as, for instance, quadratura, circult, trisectio an- 
gult, etc.) might be insoluble at the present. Looking 
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back at times past we will find that a race problem never 


has been solved yet. For thousands of years the Semitic 
race has been living among other races, not peacefully, 
but in a state of war. We find the same race problem 
in Austria-Hungary, in Turkey, and in Great Britain, 
where Celt and Anglo-Saxon, now as five hundred years 
ago, are fighting the old, never-ceasing battle of race 
against race. And, though those races are so closely 
related to each other, still they will just as little mix as 
fire and water. = 

How then could we expect to find a solution of the 
negro problem? ‘The black man will always retain the 
chief characteristics of his race, and so will his white 
brother. They will never be each other’s equals, not 
even when the colored man has arrived at the highest 
standard of civilization he can reach; for then he will 
be still more a negro than he is now, and no time and 
no environment can make him anything else. 

But, while a complete, perfect, and in every way satis- 
factory solution of this intricate problem is out of the 
question, still there might be found some ways and 
means by the adoption of which a right and tolerable 
relation, or modus vivendi, between the two races can 
be established. Emigration or deportation to Africa is 
certainly unpractical. Intermarriage is impossible, and 
would be suicidal to the white race. Co-operation, 
either socially, financially, or politically, has proved a 
complete failure. Then only one thing remains,—a com- 
plete and absolute separation of the two races in one 
and every respect; or, in other words, home-rule for the 
negro. Let him alone, and let him work out his own 
salvation under self-government. 

Let us consider what this measure means, and how 
it would work. It means nothing more nor less than 
that we should let our large colored population organize 
itself as a separate body within our society. This body 
should elect its own officers and judges among themselves, 
and be accorded complete self-government under federal 
control. Thus, for instance, the State of Alabama would 
have, besides its present official representation, also a 
colored legislature and a colored governor and courts 
composed of colored judiciaries. ‘The only connecting 


- link between them and the white population should be 


the federal authorities and judges. This arrangement 
would put a sudden stop to all the exasperating and 
disgraceful troubles which now result from the negro’s 
participation in elections and his aspiration for offices. 
If there was no contest between black and white candi- 
dates, one of the most effective causes of Southern ani- 
mosity against the negro would be eliminated. 

But this is not all that would follow from negro home- 
tule. This measure would gradually concentrate the 
black population around a few centres, as it would be 
of a vital interest to the blacks to withdraw from places 
where they were not wanted or not numerous enough to 
organize, and flock to certain centres for protection and 
organization. Thus our black population would be con- 
fined to a certain sharply defined and outlined area, out- 
side of which it would not expand. 

But it might be objected that this measure would 
create a state within the state, and thus, besides being 
unconstitutional, abolish one evil by substituting for it 
a still greater and graver one. But this would by no 
means be the case. The constitutional objection, if 
there be any, could be removed by an amendment. 
And, further, are not practically all of our churches now 
organized along the same principles? Do they not exist 
peacefully side by side of each other and of the civil 
government, and has not this same measure proved the 


- most successful means of abolishing the old implacable 


odium theologicwm, which from time immemorial has 
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been looked upon as an incurable evil? It certainly 
has! Why then should it not have the same wholesome 
effect on the old irradicable race hatred, which now in- 
flames our minds and stirs up enmity and discord be- 
tween citizens of the same republic, who ought and could 
live peacefully within the boundaries of this wide and 
glorious country if not forced to an unnatural and loath- 
some co-habitation, but kept at a proper and safe dis- 
tance from each other? 

Let us try home-rule for the negro! It would develop 
the black man by teaching him to trust and rely on him- 
self, and it would remove the threatening black spectre 
from the blue horizon of our beloved country. Why 
not give it a trial? 

Cuarcaco, Inn, 


The Heavy Mists. 


The heavy mists trail low upon the sea, 
And equally the sky and ocean hide, 
As two world-wandering ships close side by side 
A moment loom and part; out o’er the lee 
One leans, and calls, “What ho!” Then fitfully 
A gust the voice confuses, and the tone 
Dies out upon the waters faint and lone, 
And each ship all the wide world seems to be. 


So meet we and so part we on the land: 
A glimpse, a touch, a cry, and on we go 
As lonely as one single star in space. 
Driven by a destiny none understand, 
We cross the track of one ’twere life to know, 
Then all is but the memory of a face. 


—M. J. Savage, in the Century. 


‘The Origin of the Gospels. VII. 


AUTHORSHIP AND VALUE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Already we have pointed out some of the more obvi- 
ous and striking features of the Fourth Gospel that sep- 
arate it so widely from the Synoptics. The contrast 
made it plain that, if one of these differing presentations 
was, in the main, historical, the other must be, in the 
main, unhistorical. We discovered the chief sources 
of the synoptic accounts in original works of Matthew 
the publican and Mark of Jerusalem, and in them we feel 
a high degree of confidence. But, even aside from such 
consideration, the comparison itself speaks irresistibly 
for the Synoptics as more true to history, whatever their 
other merits. What then of the Fourth Gospel, of its 
origin and author? Is what we know on these points 
in agreement with our previous conclusion ? 

We must first see what we do know on these points. 
All traditions agree that ‘‘John”’ is the latest of the Gos- 
pels, and the early Fathers, as well as the modern schol- 
ars, heartily support the tradition here. The exact date 
of the writing is impossible to fix, but 110 may be taken 
as approximately correct. Within the years 100-125 
it must lie. Now about the year 180, in a work by Bishop 
Theophilus of Antioch, we first find this Gospel ascribed 
to John; and from this time on John is everywhere held 
to be the author. The only question is, in the sixty or 
seventy years between the writing of the work and this 
witness, could a false tradition as to its authorship grow 
up? Remembering how the names of Matthew and 
Luke became attached to works for which they were only 
sources, and remembering the uncritical time of still more 
uncritical readers, we can but answer, Such a mistaken 
tradition might easily grow up. Have we, however, 
reason to think the tradition is mistaken? ‘There seems 
every reason to think so} 
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John was one of Jesus’ three most intimate disciples: 
it is then incredible that he should write an account of 
Jesus which is unhistorical, which represents Jesus as 
doing and saying things which he could not have done 
and said, which fails to record all the characteristic things 
which he did do and say. If the Gospel is unhistorical, 
John surely did not write it. Often in the scenes where 
the Synoptics assure us John was present does the Fourth 
Gospel seem especially inaccurate. It makes no claim 
of being from the pen of an eye-witness or of a disciple: 
the impression left on the mind is rather the contrary. 
John was a Galilean fisherman: this author is steeped 
in Alexandrian philosophy and writes fluent Greek. 
John was called by Jesus a son of thunder, and he ap- 
pears to us impetuous (wishing to call down fire on an 
inhospitable Samaritan village) and selfish (desiring a 
chief seat in the kingdom). This writer is a mystic of 
rare sweetness and tenderness. In the Book of Acts 
and in Paul’s letters John appears with Peter and James 
as a leader of the strict Jewish-Christian party: this 
author regards the Jews as types of wilful blindness, 
Jesus’ persistent enemies,—‘‘children of the devil.” 
John could not have been much younger than Jesus. 
If he were but twenty when Jesus died, he would 
be one hundred when he wrote this book; and this 
is incredible. In the face of these and many simi- 
lar considerations, the only reasonable conclusion seems 
to be that the tradition was mistaken, as we know 
it to have been mistaken in so many other in- 
stances. 

Who the real author was then we cannot tell. Some 
of his characteristics we have already seen. One further 
thing needs to be said: he has a special interest in the dis- 
ciple John, though he is not John. ‘The disciple whom 
Jesus loved.”’ who plays such a prominent réle in the lat- 
ter part of the Gospel, can hardly be any other than John. 
In chapter xxi. (which is a supplement to the original 
work, though possibly by the author himself) is the at- 


tempt to account for John’s death, in the face of a tradi- 


tion that Jesus had promised that John should live till 
his Master’s return. This could be written of course 
only after John’s death. The fact that there was such 
a tradition, and that John’s death occasioned surprise, 
agrees well with the statement of Ireneus and other 
Fathers that John went to Ephesus and there lived as 
a Christian teacher to a very great age, dying about 
the year 100. ‘There certainly was in Asia Minor a pres- 
byter named John, the same man who gave Bishop 
Papias his information about Mark. Prof. Harnack 
thinks that John the disciple was never there, the two 
Johns being confused in the tradition, and that the pres- 
byter wrote our gospel, which certainly was written 
in Asia Minor, probably at Ephesus. In line.with this 
is the fact that the author of 2 John and 3 John (the 
three Epistles are from the same hand as the Gospel) 
calls himself ‘‘the elder,” or presbyter, 

But it seems more probable, though not absolutely 
certain, that the disciple John did live and teach in 
Ephesus. The Fourth Gospel then is the work of some 
follower of his, whether the presbyter or some other, 
who is concerned not so much to reproduce his Master’s 
ijzas, as to honor his Master’s memory. He does not 
mention John’s name; for his readers will recognize the 
teacher, dear to them as to him. As the work began to 
circulate in the outside world, it would inevitably be 
spoken of as ‘‘the Gospel’’ according to John, since it 
came from the circle of John’s influence. It would nat- 
urally be regarded as his version of ‘‘the gospel,’’ rather 
than that of any other apostle; and by this time it was 
felt that a gospel, to be greatly valued, must have an 
apostolic sponsor. And the people in Asia Minor, who 
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Sent out this book, felt this very keenly; for they added 
two notes (xix. 35 and xxi. 24), declaring that it was the 
beloved disciple ‘‘which beareth witness of these things, 
and wrote these things: and we know that his witness 
is true.” It was the well-meaning literary ethics of the 
time, which we will not judge too harshly; but it was 
certainly unskilful, for the passage preceding the words 
just quoted was a reflection on the death of this same be- 
loved disciple! But readers did not notice the discrep- 
ancy then, any more than most of them notice it now; 
and in a few years the work was read everywhere as 
‘‘the Gospel according to John.”’ 

We thus are forced to reject certain opinions as to the 
authorship and historical character of the Fourth Gospel, 
but the book itself we are as far from rejecting as was 
Irenzeus himself. We may well call it, with Dr. Sears, 
‘‘the Heart of Christ.’’ Because it is not history, but the 
interpretation of history, it need not be any the less a true 
interpretation. Christian believers, in all the centuries, 
have read those wonderful chapters xiv. to xvii., feeling 
very near to Jesus; and they were not deceived. They 
were very near tohim. ‘The author tries to call up in the 
reader’s mind the mood, the attitude, toward Jesus 
which is in his own mind. And he does it: we all are 
submissive to his charm. He is familiar with the synop- 
tic account, and uses it where it serves his purpose. He 
knows some words and deeds of Jesus not recorded in 
the Synoptics, he is in a position to correct one or two 
of their statements; but the presentation of facts is not 
his purpose. He manipulates and creates scenes and 
incidents at will, and hesitates not for a moment to put 
new utterance into the mouth of Jesus, if only he can 
make the Master say to the world what he has already 
spoken to the writer’s own heart. He has caught the 
meaning of the life and message of Jesus, as the synoptists 
never did. He sees its eternal significance outside of 
its temporary and local setting. He sees its values for 
the human heart and for the world, as the revelation of 
the character of God and as the infusion of a divine 
power into human lives. He sees how Huthanity, con- 
scious of itself as the child of God, can say, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one.”’ He sees how Humanity, asserting its 
sonship, can declare: ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. No man hath seen God at any time; the 
Son, he hath declared him.’”’ He sees that Humanity 
on the heights of sonship, in Jesus. Beholding Jesus, 
he finds the Word made flesh: he discovers that a human 
life 1s devine. 

The Synoptics pictured Jesus as a perfectly good man, 
miraculously endowed. The fourth evangelist says, 
‘‘He was so good, so highly endowed, because God was 
in his life.’ God-in a:human life, and there in such ful- 
ness that, ‘‘to as many as received him,*to them gave _ 
he power to become children of God,’ to find God in 
their own lives. Every deed and word of Jesus might 
have been recorded with scrupulous exactness, and yet 
the reading of the record fails to give us the heart of 
Jesus’ message, its abiding meaning as the world’s gospel. 
That heart of the gospel is the conviction of man as God’s 
child in the literal sense that the Father’s life is in the 
child. ‘That conviction the Synoptics alone would not 
have given to the world. That conviction comes to 
Paul, perhaps, first of all, and he moulds the Christian- 
ity of the future,—a Christianity which has little in com- 
mon with the form of Jesus’ synoptic message, yet is 
profoundly true to its ultimate meaning. That con- 
viction comes to the fourth evangelist, a true brother 
of Paul; and he gives to the world a new gospel ‘‘which 
is not another gospel,’’ which does not destroy the synop- 
tic teaching, but fulfils it. 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H, 
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The Soul in Spencer’s “ Absolute.” 


BY REV. JOHN M. DAVIDSON 


In a recent sermon Dr. Savage recalls a very inter- 
esting and significant conversation with Herbert Spen- 
cer, in which Spencer said that he did not think it rea- 
sonable to think of the Infinite and Eternal Power as 
personal or conscious in the sense that we, in our human 
understanding of the definition, would give those terms. 
But, he says, ‘“‘it seems to me reasonable to think that 
this Infinite and Eternal Power is as much above and 
beyond what we mean by personality and consciousness 
as we are above vegetable growths.’”’ This, as Dr. Sav- 
age says, is a great affirmation, and yet it seems to me 
one that lacks the final touch that has kept Spencer’s 
philosophy from giving us the God to whom we can cling 
when we need a God. If God is above and beyond, 
outside of what we call personality, then he is not a God 
whom we can understand or care much about. We 
might worship such an unknown God in fear as the sav- 
age worships the deity in the passing hurricane, but we 
cannot love him or feel that he is very near us. We 
simply have no point of contact with him. 

But may it not be that God is indeed as much larger 
than we as we are larger than vegetable life (and such 
a measure of difference must be too small), but in addi- 
tion, as we, though raised so far above vegetable life, 
include in our organism everything that is vital in the 
organism of the vegetable cell structure, protoplasmic 
circulation, assimilative organs, and the like, may not 
God, although raised above anything that we could 
conceive of as the sum of his being, yet include in his 
being everything that is essential to our personality? 
It is this and this only that can link us to him and give 
us occasion to feel that we may call him our God and our 
Father. If we possess the power to love, we ‘can feel, 
along with spiritual men of many ages, that God’s love 
is infinitely greater and more inclusive, yet more inti- 
mately personal than ours. 

No one can rightly deny the positive character of 
_ Speneer’s contribution to religion. He has shown that 
religion is a real and necessary part of life, that materi- 
alism is no explanation for such a world as this. He 
has explained the province of what we call evil so that 
the only question that we can now ask is, not why is there 
evil to hinder us, but is the evil which has been the in- 
strument of our evolution necessary? Is it necessary 
that there should be any instrument? In other words, 
could not a perfectly loving and omnipotent God create 
and preserve strong muscles without its being necessary 
for us to go to the trouble of exercising them? ‘The 
greater and more difficult phase of the problem has been 
disposed of. In addition to this he affirmed a world of 
unity. There can be no contradictions at bottom. God, 
we can now see, gathers all beings up into his own hands 
and gives them one law, and that law, in its spiritual 
expression framed by Jesus of Nazareth,—that we all 
become perfect as the Father is perfect. It follows 
that we have an uncompromising moral universe in which 
law may not be broken: it breaks us if we seek to disobey. 

Such a contribution is of infinite worth to the cause 
of pure religion. But, when Spencer enters upon the 
_ discussion of theology, his mood goes through an inde- 
finable change. The things which make up what we call 
personality, consciousness, will, judgment, he says, 
cannot be affirmed of an infinite being. So our higher 
- anthropomorphism, which is implied in our desire for a 

_ personal God, must go the way of the lower anthropo- 
morphism which led men to think of God as engaging 
in human pursuits, following the chase, engaging in 
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quarrels, commanding the Jews, as their king, to annihi- 
late their enemies. It follows that God is unknowable. 
Spencer uses other names, as, ‘‘infinite and eternal en- 
ergy’’ or ‘‘the absolute”; but, whatever its name, it is 
unknowable, and here many thoughtful men, following 
the lead of Spencer, have left it. Now, however, there 
are indications of progress from this position. Even 
among his followers the conviction grows that it is the 
business of religion (and also the business of science and 
the necessity of philosophy) to affirm that even in our 
present attainment we have gained a knowledge of a 
certain section of this absolute truth and this absolute 
Power and Love that we call God. 

Spencer has considerably modified both the sphere 
and the method of philosophy. Yet, in spite of this 
undoubted service, it is probable that the verdict of 
posterity will be that Spencer was lacking in one vitally 
necessary attribute of the philosopher. He needed the 
quality of introspection, or, shall we call it, creative 
imagination. He was too prone to stop where his external 
facts stopped; and while, for the safety of his system 
of philosophy, this was well perhaps, he nevertheless 
threw out from the sphere of his work a large body of 
genuine human experience. 

It isthe outcome pointed to by;scientific and philosophic 
investigation that, if there is a God at all, he is a God 
who has some active and personal concern for men. 
It is not the dependence of mere weakness nor the asser- 
tion of an over-anxious faith that affirms a knowable 
content in God, and yet this prophecy of science and 
philosophy but substantiates our universal subjective 
desire and is substantiated by it. I am not interested 
in an Absolute except as a scientific theory and demon- 
strable foundation for this that I love and crave for. 
I want a God who actually cares, who feels with me. 
If I thought that God has no more feeling than the nat- 
ural law side of his manifestation, I should not get much 
inspiration from religion. Behind the law, beyond the 
universe of worlds, at the living centre of the Absolute, 
I must feel that there is one who reaches out his arms to 
me, who feels the suffering and the pain of us who strug- 
gle as we do not, who has devised the fortunes of this 
world with such an infinite store of knowledge and such 
an infinite wisdom that its laws need never be interfered 
with, but with such knowledge and wisdom also that 
I can hope some day to see behind the veil-of laws and 
discover the magnitude and the gracious benevolence 
of their Maker. 

If we have nothing but this Absolute; if we do not 
find within the Absolute a living being, a will, a pur- 
poseful mind, a love, all better than our own; if we can 
draw no closer to God than this abstraction,—why I 
would as soon fall down and worship a law or a force 
ot a whirlwind. ‘The life of the people of this universe 
would, in such case, have about as much meaning as the 
gyrations of puppets on a stage. The best that we 
could hope for would be annihilation or reabsorption 
into the eternal circling energy. 

As it is, if we can find a life behind the laws, then it 
will be easy to endure whatever may occur. Suffering, 
struggle, wrong, and the difficulty to keep from wrong, 
death, and the loss of friends,—these things would be 
unbearable were they to occur alone through the grim 
unyielding of a system of invariable law. Well might 
men cry out in an agony of protest. But, if we know 
that behind the law one awaits us who really knows 
and feels and loves, then we are constrained to forti- 
tude, knowing that in that Mind a purpose holds which 
turns every single incident to account for us, that no 
event can befall which will not work us good at last. 

You see that we are unwontedly near the state of 
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blind “trust of old. We are indeed: It is the only hope 
for us. Where we must be blind we must, but to be 
blind without trust is to welcome too bitter a cup. Fort- 
unately, however, we have learned that it is as unnec- 
essary to be permanently blind as it is erroneous to be 
untrustful, and that the greatest gift of evolution to 
mankind is that of larger vision. Is it too much to hope 
that in our growing view of life may be included a clearer 
view of the God who loves? On the contrary it is as 
certain that, if there is a God at all, we shall find such 
a God as it is that our trend hitherto has been in that 
direction. When we have done so, Spencer’s contri- 
bution to religion will find its crown. 
Fiatsusn, LI. 


Brooke Herford. 


BY PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


A beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord.—E pu. vi. 21. 


These words are used by the apostle Paul in describ- 
ing one of his companions and fellow-workers. The 
name of the beloved brother and faithful minister was 
Tychicus. It is significant that he is mentioned in five 
separate books of the New Testament, and more than 
once with special words of praise and commendation. 
Paul himself refers to him four times in his various Epis- 
tles, and on each occasion in relation to some mission or 
enterprise on which he was about to send him. When 
the apostle was undergoing his first imprisonment at 
Rome, this fellow-servant in the Lord was with him. 
Thence Paul sent him to Colosse, commending him to 
his friends there in almost the same words that he had 
used in writing to the Ephesians. For he is ‘‘a beloved 
brother,’ he tells them, ‘‘and a faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord: whom I have sent unto you 


for the same purpose, that he might know your estate 


and comfort your hearts.” 

These are brief descriptions, certainly; and they make 
us long for further and more accurate information. Yet 
we safely may infer that this chosen comrade of the 
great apostle was distinguished for his willing service 
and abundant Christian sympathy. He was sent on 
missions of importance where zeal and perseverance were 
required; and he was commended because of the com- 
fort, encouragement, and support that he knew so well 
how to impart. 

From those long distant days until these the line of 
faithful ministers in the Lord has been steadily continued. 
Apostolic succession is a spiritual fact. The Christian 
Church has been justified of her children. The faithful 
followers of the Master have labored oftentimes along 
very different lines, and have cherished contradictory 
beliefs; but the spirit of their lives has been essentially 
the same, and their consecration has been drawn from 
one great Source of life and light. The best evidence of 
Christianity is the Christian, even as the best evidence 
of religion is man himself, with his quenchless aspira- 
tions and instinctive spiritual longings. 

It is right that we should consider here this morning 
the life and teachings of one who entered gladly and 
reverently into this line of Christian discipleship and 
service, and whom the members of this church well 
know can fitly be described as having been ‘‘a faithful 
minister of the Lord.” 

The duty of speaking of him here is a privilege and 
inspiration. Like many another duty, though, it is not 
wholly free from difficulties; while privilege and inspi- 
ration often bring with them a sense of personal insuffi- 
ciency and weakness. Bear with me, therefore, as I 
try to bring once more before your minds the character 
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and service of your former minister, and to reinterpret 
the image of him that many of you treasure sacredly in 
your hearts and manifest, I must believe, in many of 
the worthy, generous, loyal actions of your daily lives. 
What my words shall lack may your memories supply, 
and where I may have failed to understand let your 
affections rectify and clothe with even deeper and more 
tender feelings. 

The death of Mr. Herford was not unexpected. To 
those of us who knew the circumstances and had seen 
him smitten by weakness, and living but the shadow of 
his former vigorous self, it was a thing to be desired, 
and, now that it has come, to be looked upon as a matter 
for rejoicing. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so won? 


He had fought the good fight, he had finished his 
course, he had kept the faith; and, like the happy warrior 
at the close of day, it was his to wrap the cloak of a 
well-spent life around him, and lie down to rest. 

The debt that this church owes to Mr. Herford is dis- 
tinct and very considerable. He must always rank 
among the noblest and most effective in its long line of 
able and distinguished ministers. The society was in 
a weak and almost dejected condition when he came from 
Chicago to assume the leadership. Indeed, it must have 
been in much the same ‘“‘destitute state’’ that it was 
when Channing was invited to become the minister. 
The comparison is interesting and suggestive; for it be- 
came Brooke Herford’s task to restore, at least in an 
outward sense, the glories of Channing’s days of influ- 
ence and power. ‘Those of you who remember the 
change that speedily came with his presence here know 
something of the magnitude of what he quietly accom- 
plished. We can almost see again the eager, earnest, 
reverent faces of the people, who looked up to him, and 
listened gratefully and gladly to his simple, forceful 
words of practical helpfulness and wisdom. 

It was only about a score of years ago* that his ministry 
began here; and yet what changes quietly have come to 
pass in the membership of this old church! Those who 
were children then are men and women now, and are 
able to appreciate the value of the moral and spiritual 
help he gave them. Those who rejoiced in all the strength 
and freedom of middle life now find themselves upon the 
downward slope, where the first signs of the frost and 
snow of age begin to make appearance; and those who 
greeted him already themselves beginning to feel the 
weight and burden of their years,—in how many in- 
stances they have gone like him, to solve the mystery. 
of the future! 

Mr. Herford was himself in the prime of his intellectual 
life, and in the richest period of moral and religious ex- 
perience, when he came to Boston, being in his fifty- 
second year. He had been in the active ministry for 
more. than thirty years, having served four parishes,— 
three of them in England, his native land, and one of 
them in this country, the Church of the Messiah in Chi- 
cago, from which he came directly here. He was well 
equipped, therefore, for the task in hand, having tested 
his powers against adverse conditions, and knowing 
clearly what he wished to accomplish and what he felt 
himself fitted to achieve. He was rich in resources, and 
armed effectively with what many ministers so sadly 
lack; namely, a knowledge of the world of practical 
affairs and of human nature as it actually is. In his 
early life, before entering on the study and preparation 
for the ministry, he had been in business, and for four 


* Installed Oct, 1, 1882, 
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years served as a clerk in an English counting-room. 
This period in his early life he came to look back upon 
as one of peculiar value. ‘‘I have always counted it 
one of the blessings of my life,’’ he said in a sermon once, 
“that I was brought up to business.”’ He believed that 
in ways of drill and discipline he owed much to the train- 
ing that he thus received. And such was undoubtedly 
the case, though no experience of the kind can ever be 
entirely devoid of danger. But, whatever the disad- 
vantages, we can well believe that this early contact 
with practical affairs deepened and confirmed the nat- 
ural directness of his mind, and gave him a very healthy 
hold on the things of life as they actually are. He once 
wrote,—and we could recognize the fact in his sermons, 
though he had never told us,—‘‘There has always been 
a charm for me in taking note of the varieties of human 
labor, or in watching the workman at the commonest 
trade who is skilled in his craft. As I have stood looking 
on or gone in and out among the scenes in which the 
black and grimy toil of Sheffield is carried on, it has 
often happened that some simple process or some rough- 
and-ready craftsman’s term has struck across my mind, 
suggesting simple, telling illustrations of those grand old 
thoughts of God and Eternity, and right and wrong, 
which stir within our hearts, or were written in the Bible 
long ago.”’ 

Let us look somewhat carefully at his characteristics 
as a man, which were also, as we soon must see, his char- 
acteristics as a preacher; for the two can never really 
be divided. The effective preacher embodies himself in 
every vital sermon that he brings his people; and his 
words are strong as he is strong, and weak as he falls 
short of moral energy or spiritual fibre. 

We may fairly say of Mr. Herford, as some one wisely 
said of Browning, that ‘‘his hwman nature was the strong- 
est thing in him.” He was a man of large endowment, 
with deep feelings, a warm heart, and natural and abun- 
dant sympathies. When he took you by the hand, you 
knew that he was interested in your welfare, and that, 
if you ever needed him, you could count on his assist- 
ance. He had, as all of us who knew him well can tes- 
. tify, a remarkable power of winning the confidence of 

people and learning their needs, and then of speaking 
the friendly word or doing the kindly act which lent 
comfort, light, and cheer. His general presence and in- 
fluence may be best described as ‘‘fatherly.’’ He seemed 
to take you up into the very abundance of his nature, 
and to fold you around with the warmth of genuine affec- 
tion. Hence it was that young people in particular were 
attracted to him. He knew how to interest them, be- 
cause he first of all was interested in them. ‘They heard 
him gladly as he spoke in his sermons from the pulpit, 
because they could understand him, and because, too, 
of the very human element that formed the background 
of his every thought and word. 

If we speak of more personal characteristics, it is cer- 
tain that no man was ever much more free than he from 
vanity and affectation. He was contented to be simple, 

earnest, downright, sturdy. He had none of the arti- 
ficialities of social life, and none of the pretensions and 
self-assertions of popularity and power. You knew 
what he thought because he frankly told you, and his 
convictions were as manifest as his kindliness of spirit. 

_ That he was possessed of deep emotions and impetuous 
impulses, against which he had to struggle forcibly and 
constantly, cannot well be doubted. He practised self- 
restraint. His will was strong; and he liked his own way 
best, as men of power almost always do. He had no 
-fear of contention, and was bold in giving emphasis to 
differences of doctrinal belief. He was willing on occa- 
sion to force an issue, and could speak strong words in 
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defence of his position. This came from the fact that 
he was a natural leader of men, and it was also due to 
the deep and vital nature of his faith. His religious be- 
liefs were exceedingly dear and precious, and they found 
in him an ever ardent champion and defender. 

It is well to remember in passing, for it throws strong 
light on the secret of his great success, that he was a 
steady and persistent worker, industrious, persevering, 
painstaking. He gave himself but scanty moments of 
real idleness, and even his days of seeming rest and recre- 
ation were times of careful preparation. Two years ago 
in his Hampstead home he placed in my hands the jour- 
nal that he had kept through the years of his Boston 
ministry. One entry in especial caught my eye, and has 
lingered in my memory. It was headed ‘‘Vacation- 
Work,” and gave a list of the books to be studied and 
the tasks completed during the days and weeks of one 
particular summer. It is always thus, indeed, with 
those who achieve in life and who climb the heights of 
actual influence and power. The great men of the world 
have nearly always been great workers. Gladstone, as lhis 
brilliant biographer has but lately told us, would toil at 
his desk on occasions for thirteen, fourteen, even fifteen 
hours a day; and, when some public function stole away 
his precious evening hours, he would repair the lament- 
able breach “‘by working till four in the morning upon 
customs reform and budget plans of all kinds.” Even 
so this faithful ‘‘minister in the Lord”’ would plan “‘vaca- 
tion-work’’; and it is safe to say that few men in the 
preaching profession have ever spent so many consecu- 
tive hours as he in the preparation of his weekly sermons. 

And surely, as we look back now and measure the ex- 
tent and nature of his influence, we can say that working 
hours were seldom better or more nobly spent. How 
clearly we can see, how distinctly we can almost hear 
him, as he stood up in this pulpit to unfold the meaning 
and ‘the mysteries of the religious life! His power as a 
preacher was unique. In certain respects—at least in 
the extent to which he carried one particular quality— 
I do not think I have ever known his equal. While he 
was lacking in certain dramatic elements, he excelled in 
plainness, directness, and simplicity of speech. He never 
rose on wings of rhetoric to what men understand as elo- 
quence: his feet were firmly planted on the earth. But 
he did what was better: he called attention to the mean- 
ing and the glory of the things around us. He dignified 
the commonplace, interpreted the simple, and transfigured 
the evident and prosaic. He met his hearers where they 
were, and talked to them of things divine that compass 
each and all of us along the path of daily life. Thus he 
was helpful, suggestive, stimulating, and wondrously 
effective. 

There were great preachers in Boston when Mr. Her- 
ford came here,—one of them the greatest living preacher 
of the day. The mighty Episcopalian whose torrent of 
spiritual thought bore people of ail beliefs, and perhaps 
of no belief, into a living consciousness of divine realities, 
was at the very summit of his noble and wonderful career. 
He had not then exchanged the mantle of the prophet 
for the robe and mitre of the bishop, and his church was 
crowded every Sunday to the doors. At the same time 
another, and a very different preacher, was holding thé 
close attention of great throngs of eager and thoughtful 
people at the South End of the city. It was the purpose 
of this other prophet to reconstruct the basis of religious 
thought, and to unfold with masterly eloquence the higher 
implications of evolution and of scientific thought in 
general. 

It would doubtless be idle to assert that Mr. Herford 
was the intellectual equal or the pulpit peer of either. 
Yet he was rich in certain forceful, telling qualities that 
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made his influence almost, if not quite, as deep as theirs, 
and that gave him as strong a hold on people’s hearts 
and minds. It is sufficient testimony to his power that 
he completely filled this church at two services each 
Sunday, and gave strength and inspiration to a steadily 
increasing multitude. He placed the church, indeed, in 
the very front rank of spiritual influence, and became 
himself a central force in the religious life of the com- 
munity. 

If we seek for the sources of his pulpit power, it is evi- 
dent that the preacher and the man were one. The 
strongest thing about him was his human nature. ‘‘The 
originality of his thought lay in its humanity, and the 
total impression of his work is an impression of human- 
ity.” He dealt with /vfe,—life in the home and on the 
street, in the sphere of pleasure and the haunts of toil; 
life amid the embarrassment of riches and face to face 
with ugly want; life in seasons of discouragement and 
sorrow and life surrounded with the benefits and boun- 
ties of love and faith and peace. And his word was ever 
one of ‘‘courage and cheer.”’ 

Let us ‘‘make life,’ he once said, ‘‘what it has in it 
to be. ... Do a strong manly or womanly part; accept 
the mercies that come with a glad thankfulness; take 
hold of work and duty with a firm, hearty grip; in all 
life’s intercourse, whether of home or in the busy world, 
fulfil a loving helpful part; and let your heart go out 
toward that greater life of God, out of which ours comes 
and which is with us always.’’* 

For this reason he was always interesting to young as 
well as old, for life is the all-absorbing topic that never 
loses interest. On this account also his words sank in, 
and becoming rooted in the memory grew and twined 
themselves around the pillars of the conscience and the 
porches of the mind. Who that heard it could ever for- 
get his sermon on the ‘‘Perseverance of Sinners,” or in 
hours of weakness and temptation could fail to bring 


to mind that the ‘‘strength of character is the strength 


of the weakest part’’? His sermons, therefore, were real 
sermons,—not essays, nor discourses, nor philosophical 
nor ethical disquisitions. He believed in being simple, 
practical, direct, and intelligible, so that the youngest 
even of his hearers could understand his meaning’ and 
take away some helpful truth. It always seemed as 
though he had young people in his mind as he wrote his 
sermons; but perhaps I feel so for the reason that I my- 
self was young when I used to hear him with such profit 
in this place. The fact is that he understood one central 
secret of all successful public speaking: he addressed the 
individual. The crowded church was a unit in his mind; 
and he spoke to the person, whether old or young. In 
short, he knew, as he once said, that ‘‘simplicity is not 
the first grace of art, but the last and finest perfection 
of it.’’ 

Again, and hardly less important as a source of influ- 
ence, was his utter honesty, and unqualified downright- 
ness of expression. He not only meant what he said, 
but he refrained from saying things which he did not 
wholly mean or believe. One of his greatest charms in 
the pulpit was his mental frankness and intellectual 
humility. He did not assume to be infallible; and he 
was contented to confess that the mysteries are great, 
while we see but a short way into them. 

“ His thought concerned itself with simplifying the prob- 
lems and perplexities of life, and not with attempting 
in dogmatic fashion to explain them. He was contented 
with that ‘‘practical wisdom”’ which freely confesses that 
“‘we are finite beings, surrounded by infinity, and every 
line of action, observation, thought, along which we try 
to work or look, soon edges off to heights and depths 

* Courage_and Cheer, p.f234. 
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which our working cannot attain nor our thinking 
fathom.”* Thus he modestly confined himself to the 
‘‘small end of great problems,’’ where he found a little 
circle of light within helpful reach. This was the more 
remarkable for one who was naturally positive and self- 
assertive, and it won the glad confidence of people who 
believed the more that he explained the less. There are 
many religious teachers who would build up greater 
faith in others if they claimed for themselves a less in- 
timate acquaintance with all the mysteries of inscrutable 
Providence and divine Omnipotence. 

But more than all else it was true of Mr. Herford, and 
a secret of his deep and extensive influence, that he 
made religious life and thought a practical reality and 
a part of daily existence. As he gave the impression 
of living his religion out himself to the best of his ability, 
and with constant prayer and earnest application, so 
he made more evident to others the natural sacraments 
of love and hope, of duty, effort, aspiration, and desire. 
He had the faculty of making people understand that 
they often were religious when they did not know it. 
He understood that the unseen things are often the most 
real, that the heavenly world is near and actual; and he 
left in people’s minds the need and the value of ‘‘patient 
continuance in well-doing.’’ These were among the 
qualities, these the mental and spiritual powers, that con- 
tributed to make him ‘‘a faithful minister in the Lord.” 

Not even in this place, however, must we forget. the 
larger parish that he served and the broader interests 
to which he lent his strength. What he accomplished 
for this church, indeed, can never be told in a few words 
or in many. Though his ministry was all too short, 
its influence has been long, and still extends itself. If 
he had done nothing else in the nine years that he labored 
here than to establish our Vesper Service, that in itself 
would have made his pastorate notable and his contri- 
bution permanent. But he did achieve much else, both 
for this church and for the religious cause he loved. He 
was distinctly an organizer and a manager, with the 
instincts and talents of a man of business for attending 
to details. All questions, whether of the music or the 
missionary work or the machinery of service, were given 
his careful oversight and keen attention. He made the 
Sunday-school especially effective, and he spared no 
pains to impress and influence the children and young 
people who came in any way within his reach. 

These same qualities he exercised with unstinted energy 
and devotion in matters of denominational interest. 
Thus he made himself a leader in missionary enterprise 
while he distinctly helped to shape our Unitarian policy. 
He believed to an extent that others did not then, and 


do not now, in the value and spiritual efficacy of the.. 


Unitarian name and in the policy of the separate sect. 
In this respect he was the follower of Dr. Gannett rather 
than of Channing; for Channing believed more especially 
in ‘‘the community of free minds,’’ and wished ‘‘to live 
under the open sky, in the broad light, looking far and 
wide.”’ 

Mr. Herford understood the value of organization: 
He believed that there was need for business enterprise 
in religion. Listless and half-hearted measures of mis- 
sionary action challenged his zeal and aroused his facul- 
ties. He threw himself therefore with unstinted energy 
into the cause of Unitarian work, attending meetings, 
speaking at conferences, acting on committees, going 
with punctual regularity to all interesting as well as un- 
important functions of denominational significance. It 
was wearying work; but he never faltered, and the fruits 
of it are being reaped to-day in many a field where the 
hand that cast the seed has been forgotten. 


* The Small End of Great Problems, p. 18, 
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There was poetical justice and divine fitness in having 
him give so much of his time and strength along these 
lines. The American Unitarian Association, which is 
our national organ for missionary purposes, was organ- 
ized by a former minister of this church in 1825. And so 
this able successor of Dr. Gannett awakened new enthu- 
siasm among the people in these pews, until the society 
became the largest annual contributor to Unitarian mis- 
sionary objects. It was a triumph of devoted service 
and consecrated leadership which was made possible by 
the loyalty and generosity of the members of this parish. 

It would be a difficult matter to decide, however,— 
especially during the latter part of his ministry in Bos- 
ton,—exactly where the limits of his parish ended. His 
pulpit powers were such that he had always gained a 
strong hold over young men. It was natural, therefore, 
that Harvard College should turn to him; and he was 
honored by being appointed one of the University 
preachers. The impression that he made upon the stu- 
dents was marked and characteristic. They enjoyed his 
directness and plainness of speech. His services were 
likewise appreciated by the authorities of the University; 
and Harvard, who is never careless in the bestowal of 
her honors, adopted him among her sons, conferring on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Through all this time Mr. Herford was distinctly and 
avowedly conservative in his religious thought. Indeed, 
the cast of his mind was almost evangelical. He was a 
son of the Old World, where institutions are deeply 
rooted; and he loved with pathetic and contagious fer- 
vor old words, old expressions and interpretations. He 
was never reconciled to the new and reconstructive re- 
ligious thinking of his day. The sense of historic con- 
tinuity was strong within him, and it is said that he 
described himself as ‘‘conservative without apology.” 
Perhaps for that reason there was a tenderness, a fervor, 
a reality, a deep expressiveness about his faith that was 
often beautiful and touching. He had convictions, and 
not sentiments only; deep, heart-felt, life-wrought faiths, 
and not mere fluttering beliefs. Few men have had 
more cotirage, perseverance, or deep trust in things di- 
vine than he; and his trust survived the shocks of fortune 
and the deepest sorrows life can know, while it flowered 
with new beauty and devoutness in the soil of pain and 
loss. 

And so the time approached when his ministry here, 
which was all too short, came sadly to a close. A call 
came from his mother country to a suburban church in 
London, and after a painful and protracted struggle be- 
tween conscience and affections he finally resolved to 
go. Everything possible was done by members of the 
congregation to dissuade him from his purpose. The 
Prudential Committee brought all manner of pressure 
to bear upon him. The leading men of the parish came 
together, and besieged him with forceful and persuasive 
speech. The matter came to be considered one of im- 
portance to the whole denomination,—as in truth it 
was,—and distinguished laymen from different parts of 
the country wrote and urged him to remain. 

But it was all in vain. He felt that the need was 
greater there than here; that what he had learned of 
American ways and methods in denominational work 
might be made of particular help to the Unitarian cause 
in England. This feeling had begun to weigh with him 
even before he came to Boston, and he had frankly given 
expression to it. In his letter to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, dated Chicago. April 24, 1882, when he accepted the 
call to Arlington Street, he had written these significant 
. words: ‘“‘In speaking of permanence, I have only one 
reservation to make; and that is of the possibility of a 
return to England, As to family relations, indeed, hav- 
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ing now ties in this country also, { think Boston is as 
happy a location as I could choose. But sometimes, 
when I have thought of the burden which weighs down 
the English Dissenters, and of the harder fight which 
my English Unitarian brethren have to fight, there has 
come over me a misgiving whether I did right to run 
away from them. I do not know. I am hoping that 
the being able to visit my English brethren more fre- 
quently may merge this feeling in the larger sense of its 
being one work we are all doing there and here; but it 
is possible that the effect may be the other way, and 
that some day calls may come that I could not resist.” 

But in spite of these words of warning the strain, 
when it came, was none the less hard for him, and for 
the people who had learned to love him deeply, and were 
proud of his achievements and distinctions. It was a 
case of clear self-sacrifice upon his part, in which the 
financial element was not the least. He was giving up 
comfort, wide-spread confidence, and a position of unique 
importance to begin again a serious struggle against 
manifest difficulties. But the sense of duty overcame 
all other considerations, and he went. Ten years after- 
ward, in writing me, he described it as a ‘“‘distracting 
call of Duty,—yes,”’ he added in his letter, ‘‘not of pleas- 
ure or of profit, but I think of duty.” 

His strength was spared him for a decade nearly in 
the London work; and there at home, among the people 
of his birth, he rounded out full fifty years of active 
service in his Master’s cause. In the mean time he did 
not forget the people and the church that he had left 
behind. - The letters that came back from the English 
work to faithful friends, who had regretted most his 
going, were filled with expressions of affection and good 
will. ‘‘My heart is, as ever, with the old church,” he 
wrote as recently as October, 1900, to the chairman of 
the Prudential Committee. 

In the early autumn of 1899 I made my way to the 
Hampstead Chapel, and heard again the familiar voice 
in prayer and sermon. The church was full. Strong 
men sat there in the pews, and received with profit the 
helpful, earnest, candid words which always bespoke 
such personal faith and encouraged so directly honest, 
holy, faithful living. But the old-time vigor had de- 
parted. The strong and joyous hold on life had gone, 
and was never to return. The end already could be 
dimly seen, and from that time on he visibly approached 
it. The silver cord of energy was slowly loosened, until 
at last the golden bowl of consecration fell apart. 

From all of this, however,—from the pain of parting 
and the sense of loss,—-we turn back gladly and with 
tender, grateful reverence to the ‘‘faithful minister in 
the Lord”’ as we knew and loved him in this place. We 
have not lost him, we shall never lose him; for ‘‘our 
dead are never dead to us until we have forgotten them.”’ 
Neither.is he lost nor dead to this dear church for which 
he did so much, and whose welfare never failed until 
the last to claim his interest and elicit his concern. 

The work he did here will abide, and bear fruit in 
abundance through many an opening year. It is a per- 
manent possession, a spiritual asset, a precious legacy. 
Loyalty to his memory on the part of the people of this 
church is the truest evidence they can hope to give of 
loyalty to others, to the cause of free and spiritual faith, 
and to that pure and undefiled religion which he made 
so real and beautiful. 

And thus in him, the ‘‘faithful minister in the Lord,” 
and through the livesfof those he loved, the prophecy 
of old shall be fulfilled :-— 

‘They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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OLp TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. ByJ.E. McFadyen. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.—One of the chapters of this 
volume, entitled ‘‘A Great Gulf fixed,” raises 
the question whether the difference between 
the old and the new view of the Bible is so 
great as many of the critics and most of their 
opponents suppose,—a question which the 
entire book is designed to answer in the 
negative. By cleverly bringing opposite to 
each other outjutting representatives of the 
two schools, the most radical conserva- 
tives and the most conservative radicals, 
the author manages to leave the impres- 
sion that the gulf is neither wide nor 
deep, and that little or nothing need be 
lost in passing from one side to the other. 
For such an irenic task Prof. McFadyen is 
singularly well furnished: his learning is 
ample and thorough, his sympathy with 
critical methods is complete, and he shows, 
withal, keen religious appreciation and a 
loyal devotion to the Christian Church in 
its zeal for the souls of men. Surely he, if 
any one, could bridge the gulf and give safe 
passage over. But the attempt cannot be 
pronounced successful; for the supernatural- 
ism which, as a critic, he maintains is not 
the old-time supernaturalism, despite the 
label, and the Bible with which he compares 
that of the critics, to the advantage of the 
latter, is not the Bible which Protestantism 
has cherished: For example, more than 
once he calls attention to the fact that the 
recognition of various documents in the Pen- 
tateuch, covering the same ground, gives 
better attestation to the facts reported, since 
now several witnesses can be adduced and 
not one alone. The argument is plausible; 
but its value depends upon the assumption 
that the several witnesses and the one wit- 
ness are of the same kind, whereas, according 
to the former view, the contract is between 
one divine, and hence infallible, witness and 
several human witnesses subject to all the 
imperfections of human knowledge and tes- 
timony. Again, it is sharply and beautifully 
argued that the ethical and religious prin- 
ciples of the Bible remain the same, however 
the purely literary question of date and 
authorship may be decided, and that of 
course is true; but what of the authority of 
those principles which rested formerly on 
immediate divine revelation, but must rest 
according to the new view upon the response 
they awaken in the heart of man? The 
supernatural in the? Bible is defended not 
in details, however, but in the course and 
character of the history of Israel: the great 
miracle is the uniqueness of Israel in the 
realm of religion which can be explained 
only by the direct guidance of the eternal. 
But other nations have shown unique genius 
in other realms. Is this too a miracle to 
be explained by supernatural causes? But 
it is needless to multiply instances of this 
kind which will lead those who cling to the 
traditional view of the Bible to feel that the 
author is not quite just to their position; 
that, while the old phrase is kept, the old 
thought is left. This feeling will be elicited 
most sharply by the chapter on ‘‘ Inspiration” 
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which unhappily falls into the well-known 
vicious circle. The Bible is an inspired book, 
but a priors notions of inspiration must 
yield to the character which the Bible actu- 
ally has; or, in other words, the Bible is an 
inspired book, and, if you ask what is meant 
by an inspired book, we answer, Such a book 
as the Bible is. Could reasoning be more 
fatuously circular? If the word ‘‘inspira- 
tion” derives its meaning solely from the 
facts of the Bible and is merely descriptive 
of those facts, what is gained by calling it 
inspired? But, in truth, in both popular and 
technical usage the word has sacred asso- 
ciations derived from an a priort meaning, 
and it is to preserve these associations that 
the word is misleadingly retained. Prof. 
McFadyen has written with utter sincerity 
and in most devout and friendly spirit, but 
great thought issues must be courageously 
faced. Substantial bridges cannot be built 
of empty word-shells, and still the great gulf 
yawns. Blessed indeed are the peace- 
makers; but woe unto those who cry ‘Peace, 
peace!’ when there is no peace. ‘‘The pres- 
ent distress.” of which Prof. McFadyen’s 
opening chapter treats, is not to be assuaged 
by anodynes; for it is ‘‘the beginning of tra- 
vail,” prophetic of a new age in religious 
thought and experience. 


THE DRAMA OF THE APOCALYPSE. By 
Frederic Palmer. Macmillan.—The author 
speaks of his book as an appreciation rather 
than a critical examination or a commentary, 
but it partakes also of the nature of an intro- 
duction. The aim is to supply such infor- 
mation regarding conteniporary conditions 
as will enable a reader to understand the 
author’s purpose and imagery, and so to 
indicate the dramatic unity of the book as 
to bring out its literary importance. ‘The 
authorship is ascribed to a strict Jewish 
Christian, possibly John (although upon this 
Mr. Palmer is undecided); its composition 
is placed between the great fire at Rome and 
the fall of Jerusalem,—more precisely at 
the latter half of the year 68; and its ten- 
dency is determined by the identification 
with Nero of the beast whose number is 666. 
The physical and political disturbances of 
the period are concisely and geographically 
described as a background for the high 
Christian expectations. The point most 
open to criticism is the author’s view as to 
the dramatic unity of the book, with division 
into acts and scenes, which is hardly borne 
out by the facts which rather favor theories 
as to the composite character of the book 
to which Mr. Palmer does not even refer. 
Exceptions may be taken to occasional state- 
ments,—what, for instance, is meant by say- 
ing of the Hebrew language that ‘‘its only 
conjunction is ‘and,’” ?—but these are in- 
significant compared with gratitude that 
this much-perverted book has at last re- 
ceived popular treatment at the hands of 
an author with sober mind and fine literary 
instinct 


TyprcAL ELDERS AND Deacons. By 
James M. Campbell, D.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1 .net.—Dr. Camp- 
bell resents the caricature of an honorable 


class of men; and in these composite char- 
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acter sketches of representative types he 
has endeavored to show us deacons as they 
really are, and not as they sometimes ap- 
pear in modern novels, Only one of his 
deacons is ideal; but he insists that the church 
ought not to be judged by its poorer speci- 
mens, and that Christianity has often had 
poor material with which to work. There 
is the loquacious deacon, the silent deacon, 
and the jovial elder whose flashes of wit 
often reveal the hollowness of a fine argu- 
ment, as when a prosy brother remarked, 
“JT merely throw out this idea,” and he in- 
stantly replied, ““That’s the very best thing 
you can do with it.’ The characteristics 
of the chronic grumblers ‘‘and the troubler 
in Israel” are set off with wit, while such 
deacons as the muinister’s stand-by, the 
watchman on Zion’s walls, and a dozen 
others receive their due appreciation. 


A LirrLe Boox oF Ports’ PARLEyS. Ar- 
ranged by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. With page designs by Marion L. 
Peabody. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 
cents.—These poetic conversations have 
been arranged by quoting effectively ex- 
pressive passages on the same subject by 
different poets. For instance, Byron .and 
Clough maintain diverse views about Rome; 
Burns and Whitman agree better than one 
would think when they discuss the one thing 
needful in poetry; while Shakespeare and 
Browning on the one hand, Mrs. Moulton 
and Swinburne on the other, set forth one 
and another way of love. The comparisons 
of thought are always delicate, often subtile. 


THE THINGS THAT ABIDE. By Orrin Les- 
lie Elliott. San Francisco: The Murdock 
Press.—Of this collection of nine sermons, 
delivered in Stanford University, nothing 
truer or better can be said than that it is 
worthy to stand on the same shelf with 
Prof. Peabody’s Mornings i the College 
Chapel. Nowhere are the perils and pains 
of the transition which religion is now under- 
going more keen and urgent than in college 
circles, and nowhere are courage, frankness, 
and a sympathetic realization of the conflict 
more imperatively demanded of a religious 
teacher. Happy are the students whose 
fortune it was to hear such brave, pure, 
noble, preaching as this! 


STORIES OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By 
Charles D. Shaw. Boston: Ginn & Co.—In 
this book the old stories are told again in 
simple language, intended for supplementary 
school reading that may be used with profit 
as early as the third year. The mythologi- 
cal and historical tales are grouped sepa- - 
rately, and both are told with animation, 
likely to interest young readers and fix the 
stories in their minds. The twenty-five full- 
page illustrations are from original pen draw- 
ings by George A. Harker. This adds an- 
other to the list of attractive books for sup- 
plementary reading, published by Ginn & 
Co. Price, 70 cents. 


BACTERIA, YEASTS, AND MOULDS IN THE 
Home. By H. W. Conn. Boston: Ginn & 
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Co. 75 cents.—Recognizing the relation of 
micro-organisms to household affairs, Prof. 
Conn addresses himself to all who have the 
practical care of homes, and instructs them 
in the care of food and other allied branches 
of household economy,—in short, how to 
make these tiny organisms useful friends 
instead. of undesirable foes. The book is 
eminently practical, and contains informa- 
tion and advice that ought to become fa- 
miliar to every. housekeeper in these days 
of enlightened housekeeping. 


Miscellaneous. 


Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco send 
out a leaflet, Flowers of Fate, by which one 
may be told in fortune-telling language his 
greatest desire, occupation, chief trait, when 
he will marry, and so on. The answers, 
concealed beneath daisy petals, are suffi- 
ciently varied and pointed to afford amuse- 
ment. The editing and the verses are by 
K. D. Lewis, and the arrangement is in- 
genious. ‘This firm sends out also two val- 
entines, brilliant alike in scarlet covers and 
in the witty accompanying rhymes. 


Quo Vaditis, written by Bouck White 
and published by the Civic Press, is a queer 
combination of Carlyle’s scorn of existing 
conditions and tendencies with Whitman’s 
love of America and trust in its influential 
future, set forth in an oracular style; but 
it contains a new version of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan which is worth repro- 
ducing: ‘‘A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
which stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead. And by chance there came down 
a certain priest that way, and likewise a 
Levite; which, when they were at the place, 
came, and bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. But a certain Sa- 
maritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was. And when he saw how the wayfarers 
on the Jericho road were falling among 
thieves in this manner daily, and were being 
stripped, he had compassion on them. And, 
as he pondered the brigandage that was in 
the land, he was moved with indignation. 
And, being exceeding wroth, he went forth, 
and gathered unto him a band of righteous 
men, which harried all the mountain-side. 
And they came upon the thieves in their 
den among the rocks and took them, every 
man. And haled them before the judge, 
and the judge delivered them to the officer, 
and they were cast into prison. The bri- 
gands, when they were clapped into jail, 
perceived now that that land was for them 
that are righteous, and that to toil were 
profitable above thieving and booty. More- 
over, the jailer dealt in love with the pris- 
oners, and was skilful to frame their minds 
unto better things. So that when their im- 
prisonment was at an end, they went forth, 
to live no longer now on the earnings of 
others. Thtts the land was delivered with 


-a great deliverance, and wayfarers thence- 


forth went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 


in safety, with none to destroy or make} 972 Congress Street 
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afraid. Which now of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbor unto him that fell among 
the thieves ?”’ 


Literary Notes. , 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation publish Rev. John White Chadwick's 
sermon on The Persistence of Hell, in their 
series of Tracts for the Times. The sermon 
has already received wide reading and earnest 
approval in this country. It appeared in 
the Christian Register last August. 


The Bedell lectures upon the World and 
the Logos, delivered in 1885 by the Right 
Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson of Mississippi, 
and now republished in a third edition by 
Thomas Whittaker, show their author to 
have been in the line of apostolic succession 
with Bishop Wilberforce, whom Huxley 
memorably impaled. It is disheartening to 
find that there is still a sufficient demand 
for ignorance couched in bombastic rhetoric 
to warrant a third edition of such lectures 
as these. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. ; 
Ford’s Elementary German for Light Translation. 25 
cents, 
From the Everett Press Company, Boston. 
Memorial of Mary Wilder White. By E. A. Dwight. 
Edited by Mary Wilder Tileston, 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Medieval England. By Mary Bateson. 35 cents net. 
Turkish Life in Town and Country. By Lucy M. J. 

Garnett. 20 cents net. ¢ 
Liberal Christianity. By Jean Reville. 25 cents. 
From Fleming H, Revell Conpany, New York. 
La ie and Young Men. By Frank Graves Cressey, 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The New Testament in the Christian Church. By Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore. 
A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. Vols. 


T.and II. $2.50 each. 
The American Prisoner. By Eden Phillpotts. 
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The Uplifted Hands and Other Sermons. 
(Illustrated.) 
By Rev. LEWIS G. WILSON. 
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The Sleepy Song. 


As soon as the fire burns red and low 
And the house upstairs is still, 

She sings me a queer little sleepy song 
Of sheep that go over the hill. 


The good little sheep rut quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white ; 

They follow their leader nose to tail, 
For they must be home by night. 


And one slips over, and one comes next, 
And one runs after behind ; 

The gray one’s nose at the white one’s tail, 
The top of the hill they find. 


And, when they get to the top of the hill, 
They quietly slip away ; 

But one runs over and one comes next,— 
Their colors are white and gray. 


And over they go, and over they go, 
And over the top of the hill 

The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house upstairs is still. 


And one slips over and one comes next, 
The good little, gray little sheep ! 
I watch how the fire burns red and low, 
And she says that I fall asleep. 
—Josephine Daskam. 


A Mystery. 


Harold Ames was proud and happy when 
Mr. Jones, the great newspaper agent, took 
him on as one of his boys. Not a moment 
late was he with any of the papers, and the 
wages were a quarter more than in his last 
place. Every one of those quarters should 
be put aside to buy mother the new dress 
she needed. Harold’s mother was a widow, 
and he was her only child. 

Five weeks had Harry kept his place, and 
five quarters rattled in his money-box—the 
rest of the money he always handed over to 
his mother to buy his food and clothes— 
when a_.terrible trial befell the boy. Sub- 
scribers complained that their papers were not 
left regularly, and one man even sent word 
that, though paid for, his paper had not 
come for a whole week past. Of course 
Harry was sent for and reprimanded, but 
he could only say earnestly, ‘‘Please, sir, I 
always did leave the papers at every house.” 
And the answer was, ‘‘Don’t make matters 
worse by telling a lie.” He was not dis- 
missed, but was to have a week’s grace. 

Poor Harry! ‘Tears of indignation welled 
into his eyes. As to the missing papers, he 
knew nothing about them. It was a mys- 
tery, and it was a mystery that continued. 
He left the papers regularly in Mortimer 
Street, yet again people called at the office 
and said they had never got them. At the 
end of the week the boy was called up and 
dismissed. In vain Harry’s mother pleaded 
for her child, a good boy, with a good char- 
acter for honesty wherever he had been in 
a place: it was of no use. 

Harry was sobbing bitterly at home when 
Mr. S., the photographer round the corner, 
knocked at the door to ask Mrs. Ames to 
send his wash home a little earlier. He was 
surprised to see Harry in tears, and asked 
the reason. Mrs. Ames explained. 

“Look here,’ the young man said, “I’m 
fond of mysteries; I’ll take the boy.” And 
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the photographer Jaughed. ‘Cheer up,’’ he 
said to Harry. ‘Come and work for me, 
and we'll find out this riddle.’ He knew 
Harry,—knew him for a good boy. 

A few days later Mr. S. called at the news- 
paper office. ‘Papers gone regularly since 
you dismissed young Ames?” he asked. 

“Not a bit of it. Worse complaints than 
ever,” was the reply. 


“Ah, a mystery,” said Mr. S., and went 


away. 
Next day he got up very early and walked 
up and down Mortimer Street. 


on every doorstep. Mr. S. leaned against 
the portico of No. 1 and waited, keeping an 
eye on the whole street. Then he went 
home chuckling and staring hard at No. 8, 
where the door stood open to air the house. 
You could do that in this quiet street. He 
asked Harry if No. 8 had ever complained 
of his paper coming irregularly, but Harry 
shook his head. 

“No. 8 was too ill,’ he said. ‘They 
thought he was dying all last week. ‘The 
girl told me so.” 

“Do they keep a cat?” he asked. 

Harry stared. ‘They keep a dog,” he 
said, “‘a jolly one: it can do heaps of tricks.” 

“Tt is too clever by half,’’ said Mr. S. 
“Come with me, my boy. You and I will 
go and ask how No. 8 is.” Harry won- 
dered, but got his cap and followed. To 
this question the girl answered joyfully that 
her employer was a great deal better,—out 
of danger. 

“Can he read the papers yet ?”’ asked Mr. S. 

“Well, now, how odd!” said the girl. “I 
was just going to get it for him when you 
rang. Rover takes it always off the door- 
step and lays it in the little smoking-room; 
but this two weeks past we’ve none of us 
thought of the paper or even gone into the 
room, we’ve been so dreadfully anxious 
about poor Mr, Orr.” 

“May I see the smoking-room ?” asked the 
photographer. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the girl surprised. 

But when Harry, Mr. S., and Sarah en- 
tered the room, there was still a greater 
surprise ; for the floor was littered with papers, 
yet folded, carried in from various doorsteps 
by the busy Rover. During his master’s 
illness no one had taken the paper from him 
and praised him for doing it, so he must 
have tried to earn praise by bringing in 
more papers, searching every doorstep up 
and down the street. 

“And we all too upset to notice it!’ said 
Sarah, “Well, I never! .Rover, you're a 
thief! This will be news for your master.” 

“The mystery is discovered,’ said the 
photoprapher. “Could I ask as a favor 
that this room be left as it is for Mr. Jones 
of the newspaper office to see? I think 
your employer will not object when he hears 
that a boy has been accused of taking the 
papers.” 

“Certainly, sir,’’ said Sarah, 

The agent was taken to No. 8. He found 
there all the missing papers, and Rover was 


kind enough to make things clear by bring- 


ing in another stolen paper during his visit. 
“You are entirely cleared, my lad,” he 
said. ‘We must have you back. This is 


Harry’s 
successor was dropping the morning paper 
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a queer affair.” And he patted Rover on 
the head. 

“Thank you, but I can’t spare my boy: 
he suits me,’’ said the photographer. 

“Well, then, we must give Ames a present; 
for he has suffered unjustly.” 

“IT don’t want anything, sir: I’m only too 
glad to be cleared.” 

“The boys said you were saving up money 
for some purpose: perhaps I could help you 
to that.” 

“Oh, nothing, sir, for me; but I did want 
to get mother a dress,” 

“Ah, yes. I won’t keep you now. Good- 
bye, Mr. S. You have done us a valuable 
service by clearing up this little affair.” 

That evening a knock came to the Ames’s 
door, and a parcel was left, directed to 
Harry’s mother. It contained a beautiful 
dark dress “from Rover.’’—IWorking Boy. 


A Terrible Bird. 


Ralph and Marjorie were very happy as 
they trudged along swinging their pails. 
They were going to pick some blueberries 
for their supper. How good they tasted 
out of their bread-and-milk bowls with sugar 
and cream! But they liked the picking even 
better than the eating of them. It was such 
fun to pick the little round things off the 
bushes, and drop them into their pails (and 
sometimes into their mouths too). 

The sun was shining ‘‘sunnily’”’ down upon 
them as they climbed the hill behind their 
home, where the berry bushes were. All 
was bright and cheerful, and the two little 
pickers went busily to work. Their little 
pails were nearly half full -when a third 
picker arrived upon the scene, and proceeded 
to take his share of the berries. The ,chil- 
dren were not at all afraid. of him, for he 
was very tiny,—so tiny, in fact, that he 
seated himself in a bush on the end of a 
spray, and daintily helped himself to the 
fruit around him. Ralph and Marjorie were 
very much amused at this little perform- 
ance of their visitor, and tried to get nearer 
him; but at their first movement he spread 
his wings and flew away. 

“We frightened him,’ said Marjorie. 
“Wasn’t he cunning? I wish he’d come 
back.” 

“T wish a great, big bird would come,” .. 
said Ralph. 

“T'd be afraid’ said Marjorie. 

“T wouldn’t, ’’boasted Ralph. 
right at him and hold him.” 

“He might carry you off,” said Marjorie. 
“Big birds sometimes do carry off little 
boys and girls. Grandma said so,’’ 

“J’m »not afraid, anyhow. Hurry up, 
Marjorie. My pail’s ’most full’ And 
Ralph attacked the bushes as he had just 
boasted he would the big bird. 

All was quiet for a time but for the rustling 
of the bushes and the dropping, dropping 
of the berries into the pails. At last Ralph’s 
pail was full. As he stood up and was look- 
ing around, he glanced up at the sky. He 
gave a shout, ‘‘Marjorie!’’ and began to run. 
His startled sister looked up in surprise. 
Ralph pointed upward. Marjorie looked. 
A great red thing flying above them was 


“T’'d run 
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swooping this way and that, wheeling and 
dipping in a most alarming manner. It 
seemed to be coming down, nearer and 
nearer to them, and the children were sure 
it was going to attack them. 

“It’s a big bird!’ cried Marjorie. 

“Tt’ll catch us!’ shouted Ralph. 
on! Hurry! Quick!” 

The berries went flying out of the pails, 
which were madly waving in air, as the two 
children went dashing down the hillside, 
through bushes, over rocks, hardly touching 
the ground at all. On, on they went, with- 
out a single look behind at the dreadful bird 
pursuing them, expecting to be caught up 
at any minute and borne away. On they 
went, and on, until they reached the house 
and rushed in to their mother, to whom they 
hung, breathless and speechless. It was 
many minutes before she could find what 
had happened to them. At length Ralph 
gasped,— 

“A great big red bird was going to catch 
us,—oh-h-h!”’ 

“He was going right at us,’ put in Mar- 
jorie. “He won’t get us now,—will he?’ 
And she clung closer to her mother. 

“He was awful big and red,” shuddered 
Ralph. 

Their mother did not know of any large 
red birds, and could not imagine what the 
children had seen. After quieting them, 
she looked out of doors. A large red kite 
was floating overhead. 

“Ralph, Marjorie,” she called, ‘come here 
and see your ‘big bird.’ He won’t hurt you,’ 
she added, as the children hesitated. 

Holding their mother’s hands, they fear- 
fully peered out of the door. The wind had 
died down, and the runaway kite dropped 
slowly into the yard. Finally, overcoming 
their fear, they ventured to pick it up and 
examine it. Their mother tied a new string 
on, and showed them how to fly it; and 
. many a happy hour did the children spend 
with their new ‘“‘bird.” 

Ralph and Marjorie are grown up now 
(for this happened more than twenty years 
ago); but they still remember their first kite, 
and like to tell about the terrible fright it 
gave them, and how it cost them their blue- 
berries for supper.—Mary Ethel Joslin, in 
Sunday School Times. 


“Come 


The Dog Remembered. 


A gentleman who is a great traveller, and 
who is always accompanied in his wander- 
ings by a bull terrier, to which he is much 
attached, arrived one day in the city of 
Florence. His dog was for some reason in- 
trusted to the care of a porter at the station, 
and in the excitement of the crowd and 
under the unusual experience of being sep- 
arated from his master, who generally kept 
the animal with him, Bruno was moved to 
make his escape. 

The most careful search was made, and 
before going to his hotel the traveller went 
to the police station to notify the gens 
darmes of his loss. It was more than an 
_hour before he reached his hotel. When 
he got there, he spoke of his loss, so that 
if anything was heard of the dog it would 
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be understood that the animal belonged to 
him. To his astonishment the porter said :— 

“But your dog is here, sir. He came be- 
fore you, and we did not know to whom he 
belonged.” 

“The dog is here!’ repeated the gentle- 
man in surprise. ‘‘How came he here?” 

“He ran in, sir, about half an hour ago, 
and after snuffing about the office for a little 
while he ran upstairs. I gave orders to 
have him driven out; but the boys have 
been busy, and he is up there somewhere 
now.” 

The traveller of course went upstairs at 
once, and there on the mat before the cham- 
ber numbered forty-four lay Bruno, who 
sprang up with the most frantic demon- 
strations of delight at finding his master 
again. 

The gentleman remembered that two 
years previous he had been with the dog 
in Florence, and had stayedat this hotel. He 
did not remember that he had occupied this 
particular room, but on reference to the 
hotel register such was found to be the 
fact.—Youth’s Companion. 


A Cow. 


J like a cow that’s gentle, 
And tied with good strong rope, 
I’ve never seen a wild one, 
And never will I hope. 
—lohnny Jones, 


A House-moving Worm. 


The bag worm is a little smarter than his 
cousin the caterpillar. Both make very 
snug little silken houses for themselves, but 
the bag worm lives in his and moves it around 
from place to place. When he becomes 
tired of living in one neighborhood, he 
simply crawls half-way out of his silken sac, 
and, holding on to it with his back feet, 
walks away on his front ones, pulling his 
house along after him. Of course the house 
must be very strong to stand being dragged 
about like this, so he weaves in little twigs 
which make it very firm. 

After awhile the bag worm fastens its 
little house to the limb of a tree, crawls in- 
side, and changes itself into a pupa. Not 
satisfied with this, the male worm crawls 
out again and becomes a moth ‘The poor 
female meanwhile stays in her house, lays 
some eggs, and then dies 


A Queen’s Christmas Giits. 


Queen Elizabeth doubtless enjoyed her 
Christmas gifts as much as any boy or girl 
of the nineteenth century, and did actually 
hang up her stocking every Christmas eve. 
Indeed, the first pair of silk stockings ever 
worn in England was received by her maj- 
esty as a Christmas gift. 

On Christmas Day, 1561, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury gave the queen forty pounds 
in a red silk purse, and a lady of the court 
gave her four pounds in a russet silk purse; 
and Elizabeth carried about both of these 
presents for several days, showing them to 
the courtiers and ladies-in-waiting. On the 
same day John Betts, a pastry cook, sent her 
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a piemade of quinces, with which Elizabeth 
was so delighted that she presented to him 
two spoons of solid gold. Her physician 
sent her a pot of orange-blossoms and a jar 
of ginger, and her apothecary a box of loz- 
enges and a pot of conserves. Notwith- 
standing Elizabeth’s good sense, she had a 
passion for dress. Her subjects knew this 
weakness, and every Christmas season they 
presented her with- expensive additions to 
her elegant wardrobe, many of them richly 
embroidered. One superb garment was 
made in Venice and elaborately embroidered 
with Venetian gold. In that day presents 
of wearing apparel were not considered in 
bad form. Indeed, Elizabeth had so many 
magnificent gowns that her wardrobe is said 
to have contained the astonishing number of 
two thousand at the time of her death.—Szt. 
Nicholas. 


Byron’s Fatted Goose. 


One of the stories concerning the tradi- 
tional dish of roast goose on Michaelmas 
day refers to Lord Byron, says an English 
newspaper. The poet always insisted on 
keeping up old customs in small things, such 
as having hot cross buns on Good Friday 
and roast goose on Michaelmas day. ‘This 
last fancy had a grotesque result when he 
was in Italy. After buying a goose and 
fearing it might be too lean, Byron fed it 
every day for a month previous to the fes- 
tival, so that the poet and the bird became 
so mutually attached that when September 
29 arrived he could not kill it, but bought 
another and had the pet goose swung in a 
cage under his carriage when he travelled. 


Ethel’s doll Gladys was sent to a doll hos- 
pital for surgical attention. When the day 
came for her discharge, Ethel stood on tip- 
toes before the counter in the delivery de- 
partment, and asked if her doll were mended. 
“T guess so,’’ said the young woman, “but 
I’m afraid I can’t tell which one it is in all 
this lot.’ “Oh,” said Ethel confidently, 
“T forgot to tell you. Her name is Gladys.” 


Without 
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Good News. 
The Men of Old. 


So then was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part 
A race where all must run; 

A battle whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 


Man xow his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on and proudly wears, 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts, unawares ; 
Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds, 
As noble boys at play. 
— Lord Houghton. 


Forests. 


At the beginning of this winter’s session 
of Congress, Mr. Gallinger of- New Hamp- 
shire introduced a bill providing for a Na- 
tional Forest Reserve in the White Moun- 
tains, to be known as the ‘‘National White 
Mountain Forest Reserve.” 

It is understood that this bill meets the 
wishes of the various societies and commit- 
tees which have taken an interest in pre- 
serving as far as possible the forests of the 
White Mountains and in renewing them 
where they have been destroyed. For a 
hundred years of careful culture will, in a 
measure, restore the wilderness of sumac 
bushes and blackberries and ferns, and make 
of them again the noble cathedral woods 
which existed there a hundred years ago, 

I was able myself a year ago last summer 
to ride through the desert which has been 
opened up by a new road stretching across 
northward from the ‘Mount Washington” 
to Randolph and Jefferson. Sixty years be- 
fore I had gone up through that same valley 
on foot among the magnificent pines, some 
of them centuries old, which made the noble 
forests characteristic in every way. ‘The 
“‘tenderfoot”” who explored those wilder- 
nesses gained with every step some new 
knowledge of what he and his ancestors had 
acquired from those magnificent reserves. 
With every step he learned a new lesson of 
the beauties of God’s world, and in his camp 
at night he had’ the memory of a day filled 
full of nature’s wonders. Now all this is 
changed. In one of those inexplicable com- 
binations of ‘“‘pulp-men” and lumbermen 
and “‘destructives’ of whatever name, miles 
upon miles of these forests have been de- 
stroyed. The new inventions for making 
paper give warrant, or excuse, or profit, for 
the destruction of the very smallest tree. It 
is easier indeed for the foreman of the dev- 
astating party to give orders to his men 
that they may cut down everything, though 
it were no larger than a man’s wrist. 

When one asks why the State of New 
Hampshire, acting by its own legislation, 
cannot preserve from this. devastation the 
noblest forest region in America, the answer 
is easy. The cultivation of forests—which 
means the preservation of forests—is gov- 
erned by laws wholly different from those 
which regulate all other agriculture. Forests 
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are not necessarily “‘of dateless time,’’ to use 
Mr. Sterling’s words; but they do require 
generations of men to bring them forward. 
Accordingly we find in Europe that the great 
forests, which make up so much of the 
wealth of the German states, have been in 
the hands of the government of the country 
for ages. I suppose it would be easy to show 
that the governments of some of the German 
states have held rights in their forests since 
the days of Tacitus. And we know that the 
crown has special rights, not to say juris- 
diction, in what was the ‘‘New Forests” in 
William Rufus’s time. 

It is easy to see the reason for this. Men 
are governed quite largely by the wish for 
speedy profit as they use their land or their 
trees, or, indeed, as they divest any of their 
property. It is said that no “‘business man” 
likes to go into a speculation which promises 
him nothing till six years are passed. 
Whether this statement is precisely true or 
not, it is certain that a wish for present re- 
sults is natural to us all. No man therefore 
has the ordinary motive for undertaking the 
growth of wood since it is not to be cut down 
for a hundred years. If then the nation 
means to leave the preservation of its wood- 
lands to individual enterprise, it will be dis- 
appointed. It can trust the growth of vines 
or apples or pears to the separate wish of 
the separate planter. But, if it means to 
have a pine-tree two hundred years old, it 
cannot expect that the John Smith of to-day 
will plant that pine-tree for the benefit of 
his successors in each generation. 

Now, with regard to all our State legislat- 
ures, their membership changes from year to 
year. The personnel of their government 
changes almost as frequently, and it is idle to 
hope that any permanent policy like that 
which looks forward to forests of the year 
2104 can be expected from administration 
which changes so frequently. It is even fair 
to say that the immediate interests of to-day 
run counter to the permanent interests of 
New Hampshire or New York. Even the 
man behind the axe, who earns his three 
dollars a day in cutting down these trees, 
may have conscientious objections to saying 
that he will ‘‘spare the tree,’”’ as Mr. Morris 
asked him to, in view of the interest of his 
descendants two centuries hence. 

But, meanwhile, the State does not die: 
the State of New Hampshire, with its chil- 
dren and its children’s children, is going to 
live; and it is the duty of the men and 
women of New Hampshire to-day to see that 
provision is made for their descendants, 
careful and thorough, like most of the pro- 
visions which have been: made for us by 
our ancestors. In other words, the State 
of New Hampshire as a State owes it to 
posterity to intrust some such region as this 
magnificent wooded mountain region to a 
permanent trustee. And this trustee must 
be a trustee not under pressure of an im- 
mediate wish for immediate profit of the 
year 1904 or 1905. It must be a trustee 
whose chief and permanent wish is to pre- 
serve—nay, to improve—the property for 
the benefit of the generations which are to 
come. 

Such a trustee New Hampshire finds in 
the government of the United States. With 
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great wisdom the legislature of 1903 has 
determined to ask the United States to as- 
sume this trust. It is willing to concede to 
the United States the jurisdiction which is 
necessary for the preservation or the crea- 
tion of this invaluable timber. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Gallinger there- 
fore provides for a “national forest reserve 
in the White Mountains,’ the extent of 
which shall not exceed one million acres, to 
care for, protect, and use and make accessi- 
ble this reserve, to be known as the “‘Nati2nal 
White Mountain Forest Reserve.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to contract for the purchase of lands within 
a region designated, or to accept gifts of 
land for the same purpose. When such 
lands are acquired by the nation, he shall 
make provision for reforesting of clearings 
wherever it shall be necessary for the pro- 
tection of the soil or water supply. He may 
also make such rules as he may deem neces- 
sary to establish such surveys and sell such 
wood, timber, and other products as may 
be removed without injury to thé forests. 

If owners of land sought are unwilling to 
sell, but are willing to protect or to perpetu- 
ate the forests on such land, the Secretary 
is empowered to make agreements with such 
owners. In other words, this reserve of a 
million acres or less will be established under 
the same general system as is proposed for 
the great Appalachian Reserve on the high- 
lands between North Carolina and Tennes- 
see. 
That reserve will be half the size of the 
State of Massachusetts. This reserve in no 
event will be nearly as large. By maintain- 
ing it the nation is preserving the water flow 
of the five largest New England States. The 
only way to abate freshets and the loss of 
life and property which follows on freshets 
is the preservation of the forests which feed 
the brooks which feed the rivers. And, as 
the reports which accompany the movement 
for the forests show, in ruining your forests 
you are at the same time fatally getting rid 
of the soil which once maintained these 
forests. You not only destroy your tree, 
but you do what you can to rob your grand- 
children of theirs. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 
WasuIncTon, D.C. 


To the Women’s Alliance and Young. 
People’s Union: A Challenge. 


I challenge every Alliance and every Union 
to make our brave American Unitarian As- 
sociation a first and foremost work for 1904. 
What can we do for it, and why? Get this 
vote passed in your parish meeting this 
year: send it up to that meeting as the voice 
of your Union or Alliance. 

To the Twentieth Century Parish, greet- 
ing: 

In view of the fact that we Unitarians 
hold a magnificent faith, that others ask 
of us a share in it, that we are banded to- 
gether to give to those who ask of us, that 
our work is sadly crippled because we bring 
our support to it so late each year,—there- 
fore, Resolved, that this parish will make 
its gift to the Association two (or three or 
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six) months earlier every year than it does 
now until it reaches the month of May. 

And we pass this vote, first, because we 
believe in a religion that makes us prompt, 
punctual, thoughtful: of others, and gener- 
ous, and we are ashamed of our cruel dally- 
ing; second, because we have confidence 
in the men and women whom we have 
elected to serve us, in their singleness of 
purpose, their untiring industry, and their 
high courage and loyalty; thard, because we 
have this work to do now. 

In the current Monthly Report of our Alli- 
ances and Unions on the first page we read: 
“Mrs. Davis, the corresponding secretary, 
... went to Meadville, where she met the 
students and explained the work of the Alli- 
ance.... It was afterward said that the 
‘talk would do more than.a month of theo- 
logical training’ for the men in the school.” 
Did she also speak of this great virtue of 
promptness in supporting other churches? 
If every national officer, of Union or Alli- 
ance, would say a word on this point when- 
ever a public utterance was asked for, it 
would have a sure effect. I believe that 
the women of our churches can put this 
change through. 

Why should we do it? 

In the Register of Jan. 22, 1903, p. 111 
occurs this paragraph :-— 

“The secretary proposed that the direc- 
tors present at the next annual meeting of 
the Association an amendment to the by- 
laws of the Association which shall permit 
any society which loses its membership 
through the carelessness of an individual 
in delaying a contribution to recover its 
membership in one year instead of its re- 
quiring two, as at present :— 

“* Voted, That the chair appoint a committee to take this 
matter into consideration.” 

Shall we Unitarians, who emphasize char- 
acter in religion, take this backward step? 
Shall we put a premium on “carelessness” ? 
Happily, we have not passed that vote yet. 

In the Monthly Report of our Alliances 
and Unions for November, 1903, these words 
are to be found, p. 5, from the acting presi- 
dent of the unions, Mr. Earl C. Davis:— 

“Then again very many of the unions do 
not pay in their contributions until the very 
last of the year. Now the effect of this de- 
lay is a burden to the directors, who are en- 
deavoring to carry out certain definite plans 
of the Union. In the first place it keeps us 
continually in the dark as to our available 
funds for the year’s expenses. In the sec- 
ond place it forces us to conduct our busi- 
ness on the hope that money will come to 
us, but which has not yet put in an appear- 
ance. For example, if we wish to expend 
a considerable sum of money for some pur- 
pose during the month of March, under our 
present system it would almost invariably 
happen that we would practically have to 
borrow money in anticipation of this uncer- 
tain income at the very last of the year. If, 
as may well happen, the income from the 
various unions does not amount to the usual 
contribution, then we are in debt, with no 
possible security upon which our creditors 
may depend. The unions ought to make 
an effort to pay their contributions early 
in the year.” . 


The Christian Register 


What a familiar sound the words have! 
But what a shame that we have inoculated 
our young people with the disease of lazi- 
ness! If “the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church,” it is also clearly true 


that the tares we have sown are bearing evil 


fruit. 

So I challenge our Alliances and Unions 
to banish this one sin, by choking it out 
with the seed of effort and determined per- 
severance. No other work just now is of 
so great importance. CWE: 


Honorary Titles for Retired 
Ministers. 


[Last October we printed some suggestions 
for a plan to relieve the wants of ministers 
who have retired from active service in a 
way that should be honorable to all con- 
cerned. The writer has done nothing but 
publish these suggestions; but he has been 
surprised and pleased to find how widely 
they have been accepted, as furnishing a 
way into something better than our present 
plan of relief. 

The Worcester Association of Ministers 
has given much attention to this and other 
plans, and sends the following communica- 
tion, in accordance with which the original 
suggestions are appended, EpiTor.] 


At a largely attended meeting of the 
Worcester Association, held with Rev. A. S 
Garver of Worcester on January 21, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, with the request that it be printed 
in the Christian Register:— 


Resolved, That the Worcester -Association 
of Ministers approves of the suggestions 
which appeared in the Christian Register of 
October 22, 1903, relative to old-age pensions 
for ministers, and requests their republica- 
tion. And we ask the consideration by the 
Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Ministers of the further possibility of min- 
isters contributing a portion of their salaries 
to this pension fund, as this would be not 
only a more self-respecting course of action, 
but would also at once reduce the age limit 
at which pensions could be received. 

FREDERIC J. Gauup, Scribe. 


When, after serving faithfully for many 
years in one place, a minister retires from 
active service, it frequently happens that the 
parish confers upon him the title ‘Pastor 
Emeritus,” and sometimes this title carries 
with it a salary for life. ‘The distinction is 
considered a thing to be desired; and in some 
cases, by an afterthought, when a minister’s 
resignation has been accepted, the parish 
has re-elected him pastor emeritus. The 
case of Dr. Furness illustrates this state- 
ment. ‘The following is a list of those who 
are reported in the Unitarian Year Book as 
having the title “Pastor Emeritus”: Covell, 
Douthit, Eliot, Hale, Hudson, May, Wells, 
Winkley, and Young. 

Now, when a minister has served our sis- 
terhood of churches faithfully for a sufficient 
length of time, there ought to be some hon- 
orary title and distinction to mark the grati- 
tude of the churches for the service rendered. 
It may easily happen that the best of men 
may retire from the pulpit without retaining 
pastoral. relations in any particular parish, 
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For this reason it seems desirable to the 
present writer that in all such cases some 
definite relation with the denomination at 
large shall®be maintained. In the recom- 
mendations which are printed below, the 
title “minister at large’ has been suggested 
as an honorable distinction. If there be 
objection to that because of its appropria- 
tion to a narrower use, some other title 
might be invented, unless pastor emeritus 
were considered sufficient. We have now 
in operation a society which by stealth ad- 
ministers relief to many aged and destitute 
ministers. If its good deeds were made known, 
there would be general surprise at the relief 
that has been extended to some of our most 
worthy men in time of need. But, out of 
respect for the feelings of those who were 
assisted, the rule of secrecy has been imposed 
from the beginning. The writer would sug- 
gest that that which has been done in the 
chamber shall now be done upon the house- 
top, and that, instead of calling the aid ren- 
dered ‘“‘a charity,” it shall be described as 
a partial recognition of services rendered to 
the churches. The recommendations are 
made to the existing Society for the Relief 
of Aged and Destitute Ministers, which now 
has a membership of about fifty Unitarian 
ministers. To this society any minister 
may be admitted by a majority vote. If 
adopted, this plan would not prevent the 
carrying out of any other supplementary 
plan of mutual benefit or insurance that 
might be adopted for the benefit of younger 
men. 

It is recommended :-— 

First, That the Society for the Relief of 
Aged and Destitute Clergymen, in addition 
to its customary work of relief, shall makea 
list of all Unitarian ministers who have served 
in any of our pulpits twenty years, and are 
still in good and regular standing. 

Second, That, when any of these ministers 
have reached the age of seventy years, and 
have retired, or wish to retire, from active 
service, they shall receive as an honorable 
distinction the title ‘‘Minister at Large.” 

Third, That each year, on some suitable 
occasion, a list of those who have attained 
to this age and title shall be publicly an- 
nounced, with due recognition of meritorious 
service, and that to this rank and title shall 
be assigned a salary for life of $500. 

Fourth, That, when the funds of the so- 
ciety shall be sufficiently increased, the age 
limit shall be lowered until it reaches a mini- 
mum of sixty years. 


**“CLEANLINESS” 


Ys the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLI, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


AND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow, AM grocers and druggists, 
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Fifth, That whenever any minister at large 
shall accept this honorable distinction, but 
does not need or care for the salary attached 
to the rank, he may, with the consent of 
the society, assign it to any worthy minister 
who has complied with all the other condi- 
tions, but has not reached the retiring age. 

Sixth, That to carry out these plans the 
membership of the society shall be made 
co-extensive with the list of Unitarian min- 
isters who are in good standing, and have 
served in our parishes not less than ten 
years. 

Seventh, That gifts be solicited from in- 
dividuals and churches to increase the funds 
of the society, to enable it to provide for 
these honorary titles without limiting its 
other works or beneficences. 

Eighth, That ministers coming to us from 
other denominations may, at the discretion 
of the society, after service of ten,years in 
Unitarian churches, be accredited with work 
done in other communions, in order to com- 
plete the record of twenty years’ service at 
the retiring age, and be qualified to receive 
the title and salary of a minister at large. 


A _ New Picture. 


Mr. George W. Fox has been for more 
than forty-eight years in the service of the 
American Unitarian Association. Recently 
on resigning some of his active duties as 
assistant secretary, his numerous friends 
asked him to sit for a portrait, to be pre- 
served with those of other Unitarian worthies 
and past officers of the Association. 

Mr. Fox began his service in 1855 as book- 
keeper, when the office was in the back 
room of the book-store of Walker & Wise 
in Washington Street. Mr. James Free- 
man Clarke was then secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
in 1861 he resigned. Mr. Fox was elected 
secretary and served until the close of the 
war, when the Association was reorganized. 
Since that time he has served continuously 
as assistant secretary with an almost un- 
broken record of attendance at all the meet- 
ings of the directors. 

The portrait, admirably painted in oil by 
Mr. Charles Hopkinson, has been on exhi- 
bition at Doll & Richards, and is now hang- 
ing in the secretary's room at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


A Letter from Dr. Hale. 


It was through the Oakland Enquirer that 
Rev. George W. Stone, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, called atten- 
tion to the misleading statement in the 
press despatches that Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, chaplain of the United States Senate, 
is a ‘“‘Congregationalist.” A copy of the 
Enquirer having reached Dr. Hale, he wrote a 
letter to Rev. Mr. Stone, some parts of which 
the Enquirer published as follows :— 


I thank you for coming to my defence so 
promptly in the California papers. I do 
not like to be called late to dinner, still less 
do I like to be called orthodox. 

If such on occasion should occur again, 
you might say that I was secretary of the 
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first Unitarian conference, and that I have 
been a member of its council ever since, till 
I was eighty years old, excepting in the years 
when the constitution requires members 
to retire. If any such matter should turn 
up again, you might say that the first church 
in Boston, of which John Cotton was the 
minister, when the Congregational commun- 
ion was formed under his lead, is a Uni- 
tarian church: that the first church of 
Dorchester, Plymouth, Salem, Cambridge, 
all Congregational churches, are Unitarian 
churches. You might say that the oldest 
churches of the Congregational body are, 
with very few exceptions, Unitarian. 

I am sure you did not think that I was 
party to any concealment in this matter. 
I do not myself believe that the Associated 
Press people knew anything better. ... In my 
last Sunday’s sermon I said something of 
the three anniversaries of the week. A re- 
porter stopped me to say that he knew what 
two of them were,—one was the landing of 
the Pilgrims, and the other was the shortest 
day,—and he asked what the third was. I 
told him that the church had generally agreed 
to celebrate the 25th of December as the 
birthday of Jesus Christ, and that he might 
mention that at his office. It seems to me 
an interesting sign of the times that he should 
not so much as know that Christmas Day 
was called an anniversary, or, indeed, know 
anything about it. Always yours, 

Epwarp E. HAe. 


The New York Unitarian Club. 


With the city sheathed in an armor of 
ice it was no light or easy matter to reach 
the second dinner of the Unitarian Club. 
Many seats were vacant, but the goodly 
number of members and guests present 
proved the interest felt in the subject and 
speakers. The bright rooms, the odor of 
flowers, and the cordial welcomes soon made 
the icy transit a passing’ memory; and the 
speakers quite dissipated all unpleasant 
recollection. 

The subject of the evening was, ‘“The 
Place of the English Bible in Modern Cult- 
ure”; and the first speaker of the evening 
was Prof. Nathanael Schmidt of Cornell 
University. It has been said of Prof. 
Schmidt that much of his charm lies in the 
unfolding of his thought without manu- 
script or notes of any kind. No hours of 
preparation in his study over closely written 
pages could bring about a happier result 
than he achieves in an apparently extempo- 
raneous manner. 

Mr. Slicer, in introducing Mr. Schmidt, 
said that an interest in the study of the 
English Bible seemed to be rapidly growing. 
It was becoming more widely acknowledged 
as a contribution to the’ finest literature 
of our language, and that no education could 
be complete without it. That recently the 
suggestion had been made that it would be 
well to examine students as to their knowl- 
edge of the subject before entering college. 
This, however, must be a thing of the fut- 
ure. Until the study of the Bible finds its 
right place in the early education of the 
young, their knowledge must, perforce, 
be somewhat limited and of a personal nature. 

Prof. Schmidt began’ his address by re- 
marking that it was no difficult thing for 
him to feel at home among Unitarians. 
His forebears had been most radical in their 
belief, and Cornell had been most liberal 
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in permitting him to freely express his per- 
sonal opinion on all vital questions. “I 
shall begin,” said he, “in a somewhat un- 
usual manner by defining my terms first, 
and, if there is time, discussing the subject 
later.”’ “What is the English Bible and 
what is Culture?’ was the opening proposi- 
tion. The professor explained that there 
was a time when men of English speech had 
only the Psalms and the Old Testament. 
That composed their Bible. Then other 
translations were added from time to time. 
It was a correct feeling that led Tyndale to 
translate, in 1562, a Bible in English, con- 
taining both the Old and New Testaments. 
In 1611 there was given to the world of 
the Elizabethan period the King James ver- 
sion,—a translation of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures that as a gem of literature 
has no equal in modern versions. This 
version often misinterprets; for, while giv- 
ing the exact Hebrew text in translation, 
it defies any intelligent being to know what 
it means. As an example Mr. Schmidt 
quoted the last verses of the seventeenth 
Psalm. But, granting this fault, the -ver- 
sion is yet full of dignity and power, and 
remains unequalled by any other entire 
translation. He said that Luther’s Psalms 
are better than the English, and that other 
European translations are often superior 
in parts; but on the whole our version is 
more nearly perfect than any other. In 
1826 it was decided by the Bible Society 
to omit the Apocrypha, and this is to be re- 
gretted. In some later versions of the Bible 
other advantages and disadvantages ap- 
peared. The marginal notes of some edi- 
tions often filled the reader’s minds with 
greater confusion than that caused by the 
critics; and the polychrome edition, so like 
Joseph’s coat of many colors, would, thought 
Mr. Schmidt, soon occupy the place of the 
first Bible on the book shelves of rich people. 
The Bible of the future will be a much larger 
Bible, containing the apocrypha and all 
new discoveries, and old bits that have here- 
tofore been overlooked or excluded. Stu- 
dents, when studying the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,”’ will know exactly where the term, 
“A Daniel come to judgment,” came from. 
Such books as Enoch, Ezra, and the Book 
of Jubilee will have places, and be studied 
by scholars of the future. .In that coming 
Bible we shall have gospels according to ~ 
the Egyptians and other nations, for all 
Christian literature contains stores of rich 
material that bears upon the subject and 
should have recognized place. Then this 
coming edition will be well printed, and in 
good form. Poetry will look like poetry, 
not blocks of prose. There will be short 
introductions- before each book. All Eng- 
lish classics have them; why not this? The 
Bible should not be looked upon as unal- 
terable; but, like a great classic, it should 
improve with each version. The problem 
of the place the English Bible is to take in 
education other than it now occupies was 
discussed in more extended form at the 
first dinner of the Unitarian Club, and was, 
for this reason, not largely dwelt upon now. 
Prof. Schmidt said, however, that only an 
exhaustive study of the subject, in the col- 
leges, by men who can give time, not only 
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to the sacred books of our nation, but of 
other nations as well, can properly prepare 
them for instructing others. 

In the lower secular schools there will 
always be the difficulty of reconciling Jew 
and Gentile, until the study of the Bible 
can reach a plane of being considered as 
merely the study of the best literature. 
The Scriptures should be taught for their 
intrinsic value, and not for the value put 
upon them by the churches, 

Prof. Schmidt quoted from the Bible 
with vivid effect, setting forth many pas- 
sages of brilliant literary value, but utterly 
devoid of moral tone. For instance, for all 
its magnificence, the book of Esther is doubt- 
less the most immoral tale in the Bible. 
Much caution should be shown in giving 
the Bible into the hands of children. 

Mr. Rollo Ogden of the Evening Post was 
the next speaker. Readers of the Post 
are used to Mr. Ogden’s apt quotations from 
Holy Writ, and he caused a ripple of laughter 
when he solemnly asked what a newspaper 
man had to do with the Bible. Mr. Ogden 
has evidently had a good deal to do with 
it. He said that the need of knowledge 
on the subject is sorely felt in a newspaper 
office. Even the best of proof-readers might, 
should they encounter the words, ‘‘exceed- 
ing great reward,’’ return the proof, ‘‘exceed- 
ingly great reward.” A wider knowledge 
of the Bible would prevent similar mistakes. 
Prof. Lounsbury, in his article on English 
Journalism, says that, when a man is angry, 
he naturally falls into the language most 
familiar to him; and, if his mind were stored 
with a knowledge of King James’s Bible, 
much would be gained. Mr. Ogden thought 
the study of the Bible should be begun be- 
fore school or college days, studied in an 
atmosphere of awe, if its true worth were 
to be fully - realized. Learning acquired 
during the sensitive, formative period has 
a value never gained later on. Taking up 
a rose from the table, Mr. Ogden remarked 
that in his mind the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism: was always associated with the 
thought of roses; and this was because his 
father often sent him to study the dry ques- 
tions and answers to a room over the win- 
dow of which trailed a rose vine, and even 
the nineteenth question was made sweet 
by the early association. 

Mr. Ogden disagreed with Prof. Schmidt 
about keeping the Bible from children,— 
the Bible as a whole. He thought it should 
be given them intact, and Robert Collyer, 
sitting near, warmly assented to this, saying 
that the young would take from the book only 
what they needed. Mr. Ogden hoped that 
in general education the Scriptures would 
be restored to their old place of reference 
and reform. He was willing to trust the 
students with all the Bible: they will only 
drink in the things that are good for them. 
Even the imprecatory Psalms, he said, 
serve their purpose. In moments of mental 
exasperation no words can so rightly express 
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of Joseph historical. Morality, after all, 
is wholly relative. Its ideals change with 
time and people; and the Bible, embracing 
the history of a thousand years, shows the 
advancing idea of morality. The place 
the Bible holds in modern culture seems to 
have lapsed from the higher standards of 
the past: it has suffered a temporary eclipse 
from its excessive estimate formally. The 
present generation is prone to a partial esti- 
mate of the word ‘culture.’ What we 
really mean is intellectual culture. He 
quoted Leslie Stevens as saying that he 
doubted whether any marked development 
is possible without emotional development: 
culture that is deficient in emotionality is 
defective. Stanley Hall says the scope of 
human life consists in what we feel, and all- 
round culture includes the sympathies 
The real greatness of the Bible consists in 
the emphasis laid upon right conduct. It 
was in addition a collection of the works 
of Hebrew scholars and prophets: it is a 
legacy from the Hebrew race to all mankind, 
and its early teaching should begin back 
of the schools and colleges. 

In discussion Rev. John W. Chadwick 
agreed with Mr. Ogden and Mr. Collyer that 
the Bible might safely be intrusted, as a 
whole, in the hands of the young. In its 
narrowest sense the English Bible is a great 
treasure, and memorizing it is a great de- 
light. Mr. Bellows once remarked that he 
did not know how he could have lived through 
the war days but for the comfort of the im- 
precatory Psalms. A large understanding 
and knowledge of the Bible are the best 
helps in modern culture. The Bible teaches 
the value of words, and its expressions are 
forcible and clear. i 

In closing, Prof. Schmidt said, very seri- 
ously, that he had not studied and loved the 
Bible for twenty years without learning the 
lesson of distinguishing the good from the 
bad. If the Bible were read» thoughtfully, 
the student would know false values put 
upon it. For this reason it is better to 
select for children until they can discrimi- 
nate for themselves. Not only in the Old, 
but in the New Testament as well, there is 
much that has ceased to be valuable; and 
a love for the Bible should never blind one 
to its shortcomings. 

The speakers, who dealt thus variously 
with the subject, gave the listeners much 
food for thought; and the evening was pro- 
nounced another success. He ts C; 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


TEACHING BY EXAMPLE, 

Religion and patriotism blend intimately 
in a republic. I say ‘“‘in a republic,’’ be- 
cause patriotism in a monarchy is often an 
unethical loyalty to existing conditions,— 
a pride in the past and a boast as to the 
present. But in a government of the people, 
guided by high ideals, patriotism must touch 
religion and morals at many points. When 
it fails to do this, civic life declines and poli- 
tics become corrupt. 

All this I say as introduction to the state- 
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ment that needs to be made often, that 
young people should be taught to admire 
great leaders. Principles have a vague, ab- 
stract relation to the young mind, but they 
can establish a commanding place for them- 
selves when seen in examples. This is the 
first, best teaching youth can have. In 
Every Other, Sunday for February 14 (now 
ready) will be found two fine portraits of 
Washington and Lincoln. ‘The one of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is specially well done. Ac- 
companying this large portrait is an article, 
a little out of the ordinary treatment, and 
describes the boyhood of Lincoln. The 
article accompanying the picture of Wash- 
ington refers to his chargers. The writer, 
in an entertaining fashion, gives pen pictures 
of the various horses which served Washing- 
ton in his campaigns or were his pets at 
home, 
SOME VISITS. 

It has been my pleasure recently to take 
part in some special parish gatherings. In 
each instance I carried away a gratifying 
increase of encouragement and good cheer, 
We are leaving behind the idea that the 
Sunday-school is something in a corner. It 
has most vital connections with the pros- 
perity of the church where it belongs. 

My first visit was to Franklin Falls, N.H., 
where Rev. Mr. McDougall rallied his de- 
voted forces in the evening for the annual 
supper and addresses. There was a large 
attendance and ample heartiness. One of 
the speakers, Mr. Carr of Andover, N.H., 
took for his special subject the resource of 
story-telling in Sunday-school work. At 
the end of the evening, before the parish- 
ioners dispersed to their homes, there were 
many who sought conversation with regard 
to questions and problems always arising 
in the Sunday-school department. 

My second visit was to Marlboro, Mass., 
and again an annual gathering of the entire 
parish, with refreshments and _ speeches. 
Rev. Mr. Hayward and his faithful superin- 
tendent, Mr. Fletcher, are making full use 
of all the opportunities they’ have: more 
than that cannot be accomplished by any- 
body. Mr. S. H. Howe, the Unitarian Nes- 
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tor of our laity at Marlboro, looks back upon 
a most excellent record in the Sunday-school 
which he has served in his day with fidelity. 
Here again I was cheered by various experi- 
ences, showing how the Sunday-school is 
strong in the memory of many adults, and 
strong also in the loyalty of the present 
workers, = 

The third occasion relates to Leominster, 
Mass., where the new stone church, to cost 
about sixty thousand dollars, is nearly com- 
pleted. Fire has indeed swept away the 
structure endeared to so many, but the pres- 
ent generation is translating disaster into 
progress. The assembly this time was called 
by the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
I talked to the large congregation, composed 
of men and women of all ages, on the sub- 
ject, ‘“‘Foundations.” It can be assumed 
that I did not lose sight of my perennial 
theme,—religious and moral education. Rev. 
Mr. Gattld and the superintendent, Mr. Bur- 
pee, with faithful associates, are maintain- 
ing the Sunday-school traditions of the past. 
The primary department numbers nearly 
a hundred members, and, as of old, the 
graduates from the Sunday-school are among 
the first to enter into the responsibilities of 
parish membership, 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


Whatever we may think of the particular 
methods and ideals of our Religious Union, 
surely no one can fail to recognize that the 
union is at least accomplishing one very im- 
portant work; namely, it is making religion 
to be a vital thing in the minds and the 
hearts of our young people. And this is no 
mean service, especially in an age which is 
notable for &s indifference toward the 
“church” and all that the “church” is com- 
monly assumed to stand for. The young 
people’s movement to-day is doing more 
than any other one thing of which I know 
to make religious thought, religious ideals, 
religious service, matters of real concern in 
modern life. It is teaching our young men 
and young women that religion is one of the 
most vital things in all the world, that no 
life is true toits highest aims nor realizing 
its fullest possibilities if religion is neglected, 
that in the worship of God and the service 
of man is to be found the ultimate secret of 
true manhood and womanhood. From this 
point of view at least, if from no other, our 
union, like all young people’s religious soci- 
eties, is to be regarded as one of the potent 
forces in the religious life of the present day; 
and as such it should have the loyal and ac- 
tive support of every loyal and active Uni- 
tarian. Joun HAyNes Ho_mes. 


A recent incident in one of our neighbor- 
ing churches may prove suggestive to unions 
in other places. A visiting minister was to 
preach at the morning service at half-past 
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ten. It wasa very stormy day, though, and 
the car service was badly disorganized. Half- 
past came, and no minister. Twenty min- 
utes of eleven, quarter of, and at ten minutes 
of eleven the Young People’s Religious Union 
took hold. They said they would wait five 
minutes longer and then run the service 
themselves. They did this, and did it well. 
A member of the union took one of Dr. 
Savage’s published sermons from the vestry 
and went into the pulpit. By simply omit- 
ting the prayer he conducted the service 
easily,—fitted hymns and a Bible selection 
to the sermon that he had,—and prevented 
closing the church that morning. It is good 
to see a union help its church out like this, 
and to.see the members, he they students or 
business men, not afraid to step into any 
breach whatsoever. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 14. 


THE EMPLOYER AS A HELPER OF MEN: 
ROBERT OWEN. 


BY REV. JOHN H. APPLBBEE. 


The life of Robert Owen is an interesting 
one. It covers a critical period in the evolu- 
tion of industry,—namely, when machinery 
was replacing human labor. See Lloyd 
Jones’s ‘‘Life, Times and Labours of Robert 
Owen.” See also for our subject, ‘Jesus 
and the Social Question,” by Francis G. 
Peabody, and ‘‘Some Ethical Phases of the 
Labor Question,” by Carroll D. Wright. 


Men are giving more and more attention 
to social problems. Of these problems “‘the 
labor question” is by no means least. The 
“labor question” is largely a matter of the 
relationship of employer and employee. 
What should that relationship be on the 
employer’s side? The life of Robert Owen 
is the answer. 

Is the employer responsible for the wel- 
fare of his employees? He answered, Yes, 
to a very large extent. He devoted himself 
to bettering their condition. He educated 
them, gave them good homes, ete. And the 
interesting thing about it was that he made 
it pay. Modern philanthropy is not charity: 
it is business. The model tenement house 
pays dividends. Robert Owen spent great 
sums in furthering the happiness and wel- 
fare of his ‘‘hands,” and the result was a net 
profit of £40,000, or $200,000, a year. His 
experiment at New Lanark proved that the 
Golden Rule is business. He said to his 
fellow-manufacturers, ‘‘From experience I 
venture to assure you that your time and 
money so applied (to improve your ‘living 
machinery’), if directed by a true knowl- 
edge of the subject, would return you not 
5 or 10 or 20 per cent. for your capital so 
expended, but often 50 and in many cases 
100 per cent.”” And then he proved it in 
his own factory. The religion of Jesus ap- 
plied to modern industrial life would solve 
most of our problems. The relationship of 
employer and employee is simply that of 
man to man, and that is brother to brother. 
Robert Owen, Peter Cooper, and their like 
have proved that manhood is the best in- 
vestment for the employer. 

Are the ethical teachings of Jesus practi- 
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cable in business? Robert Owen’s answer 
is that £40,000 pounds sterling profit. “There 
is an affirmative ring to that. If we answer 
in the negative, is it a criticism of the 
ethics or of modern life? Which needs re- 
adjustment? See Carroll D. Wright’s book. 

Can the employer ultimately succeed unless 
his employees prosper with him? What 
truth is there in the saying that “‘we rise 
or fall together’? Suppose pure selfish- 
ness ruled in industry, and the employee 
received barely a living wage, whence would 
come the demand for the manufactured 
product? Has the high standard of living 
of the workingman in America anything to 
do with the nation’s prosperity? 

The State has assumed the right to step 
in and insist that the employee shall be justly 
treated. See the factory laws, those of 
Massachusetts especially. Robert Owen se- 
cured the passage of the first factory law in 
England. Before its passage the condition 
of the ‘‘hands” was appalling. It was the 
awakening of the public conscience to the 
need of reform. Our factory laws are a 
proof that sheer selfishness in industry has 
failed. The State cannot afford to ignore 
the welfare of its workers. For it too the 
best investment is manhood. The public 
conscience has declared for the application 
of the Golden Rule to industry. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Monday Club has 
been postponed to February 15. 


The Wednesday noon meeting at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, will be conducted on Febru- 
ary 10 by Rev. James Eells of the First 
Church. 


The one hundred fourth meeting of the 
Essex Unitarian Conference will be held 
Thursday, February 25, with the First 
Church in Salem. A reception at 2.30 P.M. 
will be followed by the transaction of busi- 
ness at 3. At 3.30 Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
will give an address on the topic, “Some Un- 
developed Resources of Our Work.” The 
vesper service at 5 o'clock will be conducted 
by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. Supper will be~ 
served at 5.30. The evening session will 
begin at 7, and three laymen will speak on 
the topic, ‘““A Layman’s View of the Church, 
and What He Can Do for It.” 


Meetings. 


CHANNING. CLuB.—At the meeting held 
January 25 in the Hotel Vendome, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead began his address on “The 
Evolution of Peace’ by paying a warm 
tribute to the memory of Channing, whose 
name the club bears. We have in recent 
years, he said, taken Channing too much 
for granted, and have not read him enough. 
It was in Channing’s study in 1815 that the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, the first in- 
fluential peace society in the world, was or- 
ganized. The services of Boston and Massa- 
chusetts to the peace cause have been con- 
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spieuous. The work of Worcester, Sumner, 
and others was noticed at length; and special 
tribute was paid to Dr. Hale. The impulse 
to the international peace congresses came 
from an American, Elihu Burritt of New 
Britain, Conn. He always stood fora per- 
manent court of the nations. This plan, 
which has at last been realized in The Hague 
tribunal, was then always called in Europe 
“the American plan.” This plan indeed 
was broached by Channing eighty years be- 
fore the Czar of Russia broached it. Mr. 
Mead surveyed the plans and prophecies of 
the men, Henry IV., William Penn, Imman- 
uel Kant, and others, who have been leaders 
in working for the better organization of 
the world. He paid highest tribute to Hugo 
Grotius, the father of international law. 
“War,” said Mr. Mead, “used to be the 
regular and almost constant business of 
all nations: now it is occasional. There was 
not half so much war in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as in the eighteenth. The frightful 
cost of war and armaments under modern 
conditions makes their continuance much 
longer impossible. The United States has 
had great influence in getting The Hague 
court into successful operation. The first 
case before it was one between the United 
States and Mexico, and the reference of the 
Venezuela cases to The Hague was of signal 
importance. It is an American citizen, 
Andrew Carnegie, who has given $1,500,000 
to provide for The Hague tribunal a noble 
building. A conference was held in Wash- 
ington a fortnight ago to promote an arbi- 
tration treaty between the United States 
and England. Next autumn the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress is to meet in the 
United States: it is hoped that it will meet 
in Boston. Its great work is to create public 
opinion.”” Hon. Robert Treat Paine spoke 
briefly om the same subject, saying: ‘‘This 
peace work is not an iridescent dream: it is 
a serious, successful, and splendid business, 
as is shown by the momentum under which 
it is moving. The whole country is awak- 
ened to the necessity of this action. What 
we have to do is to impress the country with 
the desire for justice. We must beware of 
attempting to prosper by crime, as Channing 
calls it. If in dealing with other countries 
we could take as our motto, ‘America loves 
justice,’ and show a sense of honor in dealing 
with our opponents, we should find that in 
the triumph of the peace cause the world 
would move forward with a wonderful and 
an increasing momentum.” Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham showed the advance which 
had been made toward peace since the time 
of the arena fights in Rome, and said: ‘‘We 
have-done more in the last decade to drive 
out war than all the prophets, preachers, and 
statesmen ever did before. I look forward 
to the time when the weapons of war will 
be found only in a museum devoted to the 
triumphs of peace.” Hon. S. B. Capen told 
what had been done for peace by the business 
men of the world, beginning with Mr. Car- 
negie, and said commerce, religion, and 
philanthropy had joined hands to destroy 
war, 


Sunpay ScHoot Unron.—The fourth reg- 
ular meeting was held January 18 at the 
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Church of the Disciples. After the custom- 
ary supper, social, and opening exercises, 
the subject of the evening, ‘Kindergarten 
and Primary Work,” was introduced by 
reports of work that is actually being done 
by the following kindergartners: Miss Mana 
Elizabeth Clarke, First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass.; Miss Edith L. Jones, Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston; Miss Fanny H. Johnson, 
Second Church, Boston; and Miss Amelia 
M. Mulliken, Lexington, Mass. These re- 
ports were followed by addresses by Miss 
Alice C. Dockham of Chelsea, Mass., and 
Mr. Louis P. Nash, superintendent of schools, 
Holyoke, Mass. Miss Dockham emphasized 
in a very interesting way six essential things 
to success,—a never-tiring love for the work, 
a cheerful, attractive place in which to work, 
the teacher in love with her pupils and the 
pupils in love with her, punctuality, rever- 
ence and worship, an abundance of word 
pictures, or, in other words, the play of the 
imagination. She gave a most earnest and 
helpful illustration of how the Lord’s Prayer 
could be taught. She believes in separate 
opening exercises, but in having the whole 
school join at the close for a little service of 
reverence and worship. Mr. Nash announced 
as his subject, ‘““Teaching Religion and Re- 
ligious Teaching.’ He made a strong plea 
for the careful thinking out of the work; for, 
when you have thought things through from 
the foundation, they become fruitful, and 
they lead out into a thousand justified de- 
velopments. He also made a strong plea 
for a careful distinction in the use of words, 
Religion, the attitude in which we take heed 
of God, is two things: first, we know a thing 
with the heart, mind, and soul, and, second, 
the external thing, the creed or ceremony 
which contributes to the internal attitude; 
and these two have to be clearly distinguished 
in our work. Teaching is that pressure 
which inspires, instructs, informs, arouses, 
and builds up inside the life of another soul. 
We do not teach so much what we set out 
to do so much as we teach what we are, and 
so in the selection of a teacher there is to 
be sought for rather that inward grace of 
spirit than any technical preparation or 
skill. Mr. Nash showed that there was an 
urgent need of the teaching of religion, and 
that it could only be properly done in Sun- 
day-schools. We as teachers should have 
in our minds a clear end to be reached,— the 
lessons to be so chosen, so taught, so learned, 
and so recited that they shall contribute to 
the building up of the inner life. He thinks 
the schools should be divided into different 
departments, the younger children having 
shorter sessions. He believes in having a 
ritual, the most beautiful one that can be 
worked out by the highest and most in- 
spired souls. Its power has been recognized 
all over the world. It should be carried 
on faithfully Sunday after Sunday; for chil- 
dren remember what they do, not what 
they learn. The thought of the children 
should be centred on the Bible itself rather 
than on a line of virtues illustrated by the 
Bible. Story-telling is an art every teacher 
should cultivate. The stories of the Bible 
have survived because they were fit to sur- 
vive. They are strong, inspiring food for 
children. Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 
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ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. M. Brundage: When Dr. Brun- 
dage resigned his pastorate on January 1, 
he considered his decision final, but condi- 
tions have changed. As some of the mem- 
bers express it, “There has been a genuine 
revival of religion.” The entire society has 
been aroused as never before. Meeting after 
meeting has been held. On Sunday even- 
ing, January 24, with more than two hundred 
members present, it was unanimously voted 
to relieve Dr. Brundage of the regular Sunday 
evening service, and to release him from all 
care and responsibility regarding the society’s 
financial management. A petition signed 
by the membership of the society was pre- 
sented to him, urging him to remain. Dr. 
Brundage could not withstand the expres- 
sion of confidence and affection, and has 
withdrawn his resignation, 


AtTHoL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. W. Barker: The annual meeting was 
held in Unity Hall Tuesday evening. There 
was a large attendance. The various reports 
were listened to with interest. The church 
has not been so prosperous for over twenty 
years. The treasurer’s report showed all 


Business Notices. 
Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses, 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 27th ult., Caroline P. Bulfinch, widow of 
Rev. Stephen Greenleaf Bulfinch, and daughter of the 
late Hon. Charles P. Phelps of Hadley, aged 89 yrs. 5 
mos. 


““Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are.” 


At Hanson, 2oth ult.. Mrs. Sarah H., widow of the late 
Theodore Cobb, aged 88 yrs. t mo. 2 days. 


Mrs. Sarah Cobb was a woman of rare mental abilities; 
and with advancing years, instead of weakening, as is 
often the case, they became 'stronger and brighter, even 
unto the end, and the last year of her life was marked by 
a deep insight into spiritual and intellectual truths, which 
she often revealed to the friends who loved to linger near. 
Hers was a deep and abiding conviction in the liberal 
faith, and she had been for many years a member of the 
Unitarian church in Bridgewater. 

The funeral services, which were largely attended, were 
held from her late residence, Saturday afternoon, Rev, 
Mr. Cuckson, pastor of the First Church of Plymouth, 
conducting them. 


J. S. Waterman 2 Sons, 


FUNERAL onere tie ee 


2326 and 2328 Be moekes St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. cael 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Eoxbury 72 : d a 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Any one needing reliable middle- eee ed person giving best 

references to take charge of adult household, understand- 

ing care of servant and all kinds of work, please address 

fos further particulars, “H. F.,” Christian "Register Office, 
oston. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR bah tas tee 
in elevated, healthful suburb of ee ry 
Only Unitarian Church gives } in Virginia. Gifts of 
tote near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. 
S. Reap, Highland Springs, va. 
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bills paid and a balance on hand of $66.09. 
The congregations have been very large, 
and the Sunday-school is in a very prosper- 
ous condition. Mr. Barker has received a 
call to the Unitarian Church at Taunton, 
but the church here is making a strong effort 
to retain him: a good increase in his salary 
has been promised. It would mean a great 
loss to the church if he should decide to 
accept the call. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. James C. Hodgins: The annual 
meeting of this society was held on the even- 
ing of January 19. The business meeting 
was preceded by a delightful supper. Re- 
ports were presented by the various organ- 
izations of the church, and all bore testi- 
mony to a prosperous and united year. 
Some twenty-nine new names were added 
to the church list. The sermons of the 
pastor have appeared regularly in the local 
papers, and have attracted attention out- 
side of Milwaukee. The lot adjoining the 
church having been acquired at a cost of 
$9,750, it was enthusiastically decided to go 
ahead with the erection of a parsonage. The 
total cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$17,000, and, when completed, will leave 
this society one of the most perfectly 
equipped in the Middle West. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CAN.—First Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. J. T. Sunderland: The 
annual meeting showed that the church has 
made most gratifying progress under the 
able ministration of Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
In all departments comfortable surpluses 
were reported, together with subscriptions 
to a sufficient amount to wipe out the total 
mortgage indebtedness on church property. 
Under such healthy conditions the congre- 
gation is planning for still more vigorous 
work for the new year. There has been 
raised during the year for all purposes nearly 
$4,500, This, however, does not include 
the subscriptions for paying off the remnant 
of the mortgage debt, amounting to $3,000, 
of which all but $540 has been already paid, 
and the balance will be paid before the rst 
of May next. The women of the congre- 
gation undertook during the year some ex- 
tensive alterations in the church parlors, 
which have been successfully carried through 
and paid for, besides which they raised con- 
siderable sums for missionary and charita- 
ble purposes. Interesting reports were pre- 
sented by the various church auxiliaries, 
including the Sunday-school, the Women’s 
Alliance, the Post-office Mission, the Unity 
Club, the Unitarian Club, and the Brown- 
ing Club,—all of which are in a flourishing 
condition, and are devoting their energies 
to religious, philanthropic, social, and in- 
tellectual work of various kinds. All these 
reports were referred to a committee to be 
compiled for publication in pamphlet form. 
It is also proposed to publish during the 
coming year a series of Rev, Mr. Sunder- 
land’s sermons. 


WaLroue, N.H.—ReV. William S. Nichols: 
The annual meeting of the Town Congrega- 
tional Society in Walpole was held on Friday 
evening, January 29, in the parish house. 
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business was transacted. Many of the old 
officers were re-elected, and a new executive 
committee was chosen, consisting of Mr. 
T. B. Peck, chairman, Mr. Louis R. Lincoln 
and Mr. F. A. Lebourreau. Reports were 
read by the secretaries of the various so- 
cieties, and the treasurer of the church read 
his report. These reports showed all bills 
paid and a comfortable balance on hand. 
The auxiliary societies have been active 
and successful during the year, notably the 
Branch Alliance and the Unitarian Club. 
The pastor reported fewer funerals and more 
weddings as his record for the year. During 
the evening fourteen new names were added 
to the membership list. On the day of the 
annual meeting there was a tablet placed 
upon the church building, announcing the 
facts concerning the church and the hours 
of service. The annual meeting is always 
an interesting occasion in this society, and 
this year especially, by the large attendance 
and encouraging reports, the interest was 
greatly increased. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged....++sees cess seeeeresees $17,475.09 

Jan. 1. Society in Stow. .... s+. cees coos cere cee 17.00 

4. Society in Sullivan, Me. ......6+ cess eeee 5.00 

5. Society in Ashby.... sss. esee eee 20.00 

ir. Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Boston 500.00 

12. Friend .000 sees seve esse cesees 3-97 

15. Society in Newington, N.H. 10.00 

18. Society in Rochester, N.Y..... 70.00 

18. North Society, Salem.. acta ccidweae 300.00 

18. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston --..- 100.00 

18. Grenville H. Norcross, Boston....... 100.00 

20, Society in Brewster . 15.00 
22. Sunday-school, First. “Church, “Provi- 

GOCE Case sawn EDs chs sand sane aucmae 5.55 

28. Miss Ella H. Jones, Vernon, N.Y.. 35.co 

28. South Congregational Church, Boston.. 1,200.00 

29. Society in Milford, ov 9 00 

29. Society in Jamaica Plain.. vee 10.00 

$19,875.61 

FRANCIS H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan Inches Lesley. 


The Christian Register of June 11 con- 
tained a sketch of the remarkable character 
and career of Prof. J. Peter Lesley, LL.D., 
who died on the first day of last summer. 
His wife, as if in answer to her passionate 
prayer that she might live long enough to 
see him through the shadowy days, survived 
until the 16th of January,—a few weeks 
before her eighty-first birthday. Their mar- 
ried life of fifty-four years, which began in 


1849, was spent mostly in Philadelphia until } 


about 1896, when their summer cottage in 
Milton, Mass., became their home. 

Mrs. Lesley, whose maiden name was 
Susan Inches Lyman, was born in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. She held in blood and soul the 
best traditions of New England minus the 
austerity. Her father, Joseph Lyman, rep- 
resented one of those families known as 
“Connecticut river gods,” and was long the 
judge of probate for Hampshire County, 
and a man of solid probity, clear intelligence, 
and broad public spirit. He was also the 
principal promoter of a movement which 
led to the organization in 1825 of the Uni- 
tarian church in Northampton. Among the 
younger men who afterward came to fill or 
supply its pulpits were Rufus Ellis, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and John S. Dwight, each 
of whom left deep and lasting impressions 


About seventy members and friends partook | on the mind of the daughter. 


of the annual supper, after which the usual 


Those who have given themselves the 
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2 SEED;POTATOES | 
‘500,000 BUSHELS } 


\ FO LE CHEAP 
5, LD R SALE CHEAP, 


Largest seed potato growers in the world! 
Elegant stock, Tremendous yields, 
From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre. 


FOR 10 CENTS 


and this notice we send you lots of farm 
seed samples and big catalogue, telling 
allabout Teosinte, Speltz, Peaoat, Aerid 
Land Barley, Macaroni Wheat, Bromus, 
Earliest Cane, etc, Send forsame en of 


_ JOHN A.SALZER. 
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COCOA 
AnD CGHOCOLATE. 


— ALL GROCERS. — 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 


Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every’ Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 


sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E.O 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G, P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 
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pleasure and profit of reading Mrs. Lesley’s 
“Recollections of My Mother” will know in 
what a ‘domestic and social atmosphere of 
plain living and high thinking, of democratic 
simplicity and moral aspiration, her early 
years were spent. Other educational ad- 
vantages came from being bred in an atmos- 
phere of plain living and high thinking, from 
visits to noble relatives in Cambridge and 
Milton, and from instruction in the famous 
Boston school of George B. Emerson. 

But the deeper and richer forces of her 
womanly nature were brought into action 
and maturity after the settlement in Phila- 
delphia. Her mind and heart were pro- 
foundly stimulated and re-enforced by the 
affectionate and generous companionship of 
her husband, by her ready appreciation of 
his scholarship and genius, by her comradely 
share of his strenuous experiences, by con- 
tact with the endless procession of fine and 
cultivated people who shared their hospi- 
tality, and not less by her sympathetic and 
considerate juterest in the welfare of the 
thousands of sinners and sufferers in a great 
city. 

How little, yet how much, these few sen- 
tences must tell! And the endless demands 
and exactions of household administration, 
the sacred burdens of maternity and child- 
ward cares; the tugs at one’s heart as sor- 
rowful news comes from one or another of 
the two large circles of relatives; and the 
frequently recurring periods of bodily weak- 
ness and suffering. 

And these were the conditions of soul- 
growth, the conditions also of expanding 


power and service,—service to humanity | s cents. 


rendered at wholesale and retail. For Mrs. 
Lesley laid on herself all lowly burdens of 
helpfulness to individuals, while at the same 
time she fostered and furthered all well- 
considered schemes of co-operative charity, 
improves education, and general culture, 

Her religious interest was paramount; or 
rather, I think she would say, that all her 
interests, even her sportive moods and recre- 
ations, were religious. When the Spring 
Garden Unitarian Society was gathered and 
organized, she saw in it a possible fountain 
and feeder of all best things in the life of the 
city; and so ardent, earnest, and self-sacri- 
ficing was her part in its life and activities 
that all of us saluted her as a mother in 
Israel. But her own gracious personality 
was more than any institution, and gave 
vitality to the outward and formal activi- 
ties. 

And, since one can only give what one has 
first received, she was a continual and humble 
seeker for wisdom and love, for truth and 
goodness, for power and grace,—for that 
more abundant life which she loved to call 
by the name of Christ. So remarkable was 
the combination in her of all the qualities 
which are lovely and of good report that a 
sober-minded person who knew her long and 
well said, on the day of her funeral, that ‘no 
possible words of praise could be extrava- 
gant.” 

But, while many rise up to call her blessed, 
her own meek spirit turns away to join in 
the 
“Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory!” EA, 


grateful self-renouncing  ascription,. 
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$9.50 


This chiffoniere at $9.50 marks the lowest limit of 


You are always sure of structural 


For this sum you secure five deep drawers, with 
brass handles, and separate stout lock on each drawer. 
Doubled panelled sides; carved top with pattern glass of 
French plate 20 by 12 inches; reliable casters. 

The top measures 19 by 33 inches. 
golden oak. Our name and register number on the back 
of each chiffoniere guarantees construction. 


The wood is 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 


Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 
12. I. The God We Worship. 


13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

15. Ill. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18. VI. The Divine Inspiration. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker te a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Chréstian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MztHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

6. CHuRCcH OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William 1, 

Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
8. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
dudement, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.11. LisgeRaL CHRISTIANITY as Morive-powgrR. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszpy Prizsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

er hundred. 

No. 14. HAT O'clock 1s IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. {$2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opsn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per bundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons ON Ravivats.” By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THroporE Parker’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorxkinG Tukory In Ertnuics. By Rey. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 pe hundred. 

No. 24, THe Curistian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26, THe ResurRECTION oF Jesus, By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHortT AnD LoncG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 28, THe Unity oF THE CurisTiAN CuuRCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. Tue SupersTITious AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT.. By 


Lees James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun« 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
R72 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Elis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Minister: ‘“Have you ever cast your bread 
upon the waters?’ Mrs. R. (proudly): 
“Never since my first batch.’’—Baltimore- 
American. 


“After all,’ suggested the cheerful one, 
‘it may be a blessing in disguise.” “Tf 
so,” returned the disgruntled one, “I may 
say that I never saw a more perfect disguise.” 
Washington Post. 


The chronic bachelor finally turned to the 
quiet man, who had taken no part in the 
discussion. ‘Would you, sir,’ he said, 
og gid the best woman in the world?” “J 
did,” 

“Yes, I'll give you a meal of victuals if 
you'll shovel off these sidewalks.’ “Would 
you not prefer, madam, to have me shovel 
off the snow?’ “Poor fellow! Have you 
tramped all the way from Boston ?”’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


“Tommy, stop that noise, and come here 
to me,” said Mrs. Phamley. ‘“‘Do you know 
whose day this is?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,” replied 
Tommy promptly. ‘Whose is it? >» jee 
get’s. Mary Ann was out last Sunday.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


Offenbach discharged an unusually capa- 
ble valet. ‘“‘Why did you dismiss such a 
valuable servant?’ asked a friend. ‘Oh,’ 
said Offenbach pettishly, ‘when he beat my 
clothes outside my door, he never did it in 
time.’—New York Tribune. 


It was one of those recitals, says Harper’s 
Weekly, which are usually avoided by mu- 
sicians, The friend said, ‘I have just heard 
one of the pupils, a little girl of eight, play 
your piece, ‘To a Wild Rose.’ The musi- 
cian sighed and said, “I suppose she pulled 
it up by the roots.” 


One day my groom and I were in my 
stables, looking at some bull-terriers in one 
of the harness-rooms, when I heard an odd, 
indefinable sound. ‘Pat, what is that 
noise?’ said I. ‘“‘Sure, sir,’ said Pat, ‘“‘it’s 
the singing in me ears, I’ve been a-hearing 
of it now for six weeks or more.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


Mr. Beecher was standing in front of a 
fire at a musicale in New York, and kept 
its heat from a close friend and sometime 
member of his congregation. After one 
of the numbers the friend said, “Mr. Beecher, 
you make a very fine screen for me.” Said 
Mr. Beecher, ‘“That’s a part of my profes- 
sion to stand between my friends and the fire.”’ 


A family lately settled in Oregon, coming 
from the South where the only ice ever seen 
is artificial. When the first cold snap came, 
the mother put out a tin cup partly filled 
with water, that it might freeze for her little 
daughter. In the morning she gave her the 
ice to eat. After crunching a mouthful of 
it she looked up and said: ‘‘This is the first 
time I ever ate wild ice, isn’t it, mamma ?’ 


Mrs. Siddons’s part in ‘“‘The Grecian Daugh- 
ter’? was one night taken by an understudy. 
A lady present was hysterically affected by 
the pathos of the play, and the gentleman 
beside her said: ‘It is fortunate Mrs. Sid- 
dons is not acting. If this moves you, you 
would hardly be able to hear her at all.” 
“Mrs. Siddons not playing!’”’ cried the lady 
angrily. “Why, if I hadn’t thought she 
was playing I never should have cried!” 
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